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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Ir has been left to Dr. Edgar J. GoopsPEED, of the 
Chair of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to present and largely to sub- 
stantiate the position that Christian literature may 
_ be said to have developed not so much by indi- 
vidual documents as by collections. This he does 
in a recent work, New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems (Cambridge University Press ; 10s. net), 
a work marked by clear and popular exposition, 
but with a tendency in places to needless repetition. 


It has not escaped the notice of students of the 
New Testament that up to the publication of the 
Acts no work of Christian literature shows acquaint- 
ance with Paul’s letters, whereas after the appear- 
ance of the Acts practically every Christian docu- 
ment does so. What is the meaning of it? It 
_ shows, says Dr. GoopsPEED, that the publication 
of the Acts, in which Paul plays so impressive a 
part, led to the collection and publication of the 
Pauline letters.: How else are we to explain on 
the one hand the ignorance in the Acts of Paul’s 
letters, and on the other hand the knowledge of 
_ them in practically every later Christian document ? 


The collection of Paul’s letters provides the clue, 
for example, to the problem of the letter to the 
‘Ephesians. It is not a letter to Ephesus, but a 
general or encyclical letter, as our most ancient 
manuscripts appear to show; it is apparently not 
by Paul, yet it contains much that is from Paul, 
and it had a place in the first Pauline collection. 


Vor. XXXIX.—No. 10.—JuLy 1928. 


What is the explanation of these facts (granted 
that they are facts)? It is that Ephesians is an 
editorial addition to the Pauline corpus, having 
been written in Paul’s name for the purpose of 
introducing and commending the individual letters 
to the churches to which they had not been origin- 
ally addressed. 

We do not find any particular psychological 
difficulty in this theory as to the origin and nature 
of Ephesians, and are ready to grant that the 
writing of Ephesians in the name of Paul is analo- 
gous to the composition of the Pauline speeches 
in the Acts. But we would notice, incidentally, 
an apparent inconsistency in Dr. GooDsPEED’s 
exposition. He cannot have it both ways. It 
looks as if he must either withdraw the suggestion 
(p. 19) that a model for Ephesians was supplied to 
the editor of the first Pauline collection by the 
general covering letter in the Revelation (14?) 
which prefaces the letters to the seven churches, 
or else withdraw the statement (p. 23) that the 
model before the mind of the writer of the Revela- 
tion can only have been the Pauline collection 
(including Ephesians). 


It is also claimed that the collection of Pauline 
letters following upon the publication of the Acts 
furnishes the clue to the next phase of early 
Christian literature—the epistolary. Until the 
letters of Paul were assembled and published the 
Church possessed only gospels and historical writ- 
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ings, Mark, Matthew, Luke, and Acts. The appear- 
ance of the Pauline collection made for a revival 
of the letter form and was the signal for a shower 
of Christian ‘ letters’ to churches: the Revelation, 
Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 Clement, 1 John, 2 John, 3 John, 
Ignatius, etc. etc. 

The principal exception to the epistolary style 
in this period is the Gospel of John, which none the 
less shows the influence of the Pauline collection. 
And just as the Pauline collection gave a new 
impulse and direction to the early Christian litera- 
ture, so it was also with the collection of the Four 
Gospels. This latter collection led to the publica- 
tion of almost a score of later Gospels, such as the 
Gospels of Peter, James, and Thomas. 


Whatever criticisms of Dr. GoopsPEED’s ‘new 
solutions’ may be offered in detail, we think that 
his general position is well worthy of considera- 
tion, namely, that Christian literature developed 
by collections rather than by individual docu- 
ments, and that it may serve to throw fresh light 
upon New Testament problems. It is certainly an 
interesting and plausible suggestion that he makes 
in his pages regarding the presence of Philemon in 
the Pauline corpus. 


It is always a healthful experience to see our- 
selves as others see us, for self-criticism is notori- 
ously difficult. We of the white race have been 
accustomed to regard our ways as in every respect 
superior to those of other races, and we have offered 
them, all too condescendingly, our religion and our 
civilization as unmingled blessings. How has it 
affected them, and what are they thinking about 
it all? al 

These are questions to which the Student 
Christian Movement has sought to find an answer. 
From five groups of nationals, weighty expressions 
of opinion have been secured on the impact of 
Christian civilization, its influence on native 
thought and life. Each group consists of about 
ten writers, all carefully chosen as men of culture 
and experience, able to voice with authority the 
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Opinion of their various races and countries. The 


result is published in five small volumes, edited by | | 


Milton Stauffer (3s.. net), under the titles Japan 
speaks for Herself, China her own Interpreter, An 
Indian Approach to India, Voices from the Near 
East, and Thinking with Africa. We are bound 
to acknowledge cordially the general competence | 
and fairness of the writers. Their lofty tone, | 
singularly free from bitterness, is well fitted to 
carry conviction. 

What is their verdict ? It may be given in a 
single sentence. They find much to criticise in 
our Western civilization, a good deal also to 
criticise in our churches and missionaries, but 
Christ they find to be above criticism. 


Their criticisms of Western civilization are 
severe. They find it a mingled stream, with much 
mud and filth polluting its waters. Japan says, 
‘With Christ came anti-Christ, with the mis- 
sionarles came anti-missionaries, with the Holy 
Scriptures came the bottle of whiskey.’ Africa 
complains bitterly of land-grabbing and exploiting. | 
There is no square deal for the black man. The | 
native agitator says, ‘The missionary told you to | 
close your eyes and pray, and the other whites 
came and took away the land from behind your 
back. . . . At first we had the land and the white 
man had the Bible ; now we have the Bible and 
the white man has the land.’ The racial pride of 
the white man is universally declared to be in- 
tolerable. These nationals would echo to a man 
the cry of the Psalmist, ‘Have mercy upon us, 
O Lord, have mercy upon us ; for we are exceed- 
ingly filled with contempt. Our soul is exceedingly 
filled with the scorning of those that are at ease, 
and with the contempt of the proud.’ Many of our 
social customs they regard as shameless. They 
speak of ‘the shame it brings to Eastern eyes to 
see naked arms and necks, promiscuous dancing, 
attendance at questionable theatres and cinemas.’ 
It is this which has made many of the best minds 
in the East view with horror the prospect of their 
women becoming westernized. ‘Observe the 
conditions in western countries. Where is 
morality ? Where is dignity and modesty? ..« 
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‘What we fear and what we flee from is her adoption 
of customs which call attention to herself, of the 
habit of painting her face and of wearing such 
absurd clothes that persons of a sound and pure 
‘character cannot but revolt against it.’ Western 
civilization is in many respects a millstone about 
the neck of the gospel. ‘Most natives have 
tejected the Christian life because of the white 
men who are non-communicants, non-service- 
_attenders, non-prayer-sayers.’ The missionary is 
compelled to combat strenuously the notion that 
‘Christianity is the white man’s religion. 


___ The criticism of the churches and the missionaries, 
if less severe, is weighty. The divisions of the 
_ churches and the intolerance of sects are every- 
where deplored. ‘There is hardly any greater 
hindrance to the spread of Christianity than the 
| present diversity of denominations.’ ‘ Why should 
‘we repeat in China this chapter of darkness 
- found in the history, both ancient and current, of the 
Christian movements of the West ? May we be 
_ spared these unchristian experiences.’ The im- 
perfect lives of Christians are another stumbling- 
block. ‘The professors of Christianity have 
dismally failed to live up to the standard com- 
_ manded them by their Master.’ The missionaries 
| themselves are not free from racial pride and a 
_ tendency to domineer. An interesting distinction 
_ ds noted in various quarters to the effect that the 
_ older missionaries were more earnest and self- 
_ sacrificing, while the younger are more appreciative 
of native culture and religious thought. When all 
is said, however, by way of criticism, the verdict 
‘is practically unanimous that the Christian mis- 
| sionary is still needed. The native churches are 
too young and inexperienced to stand alone. The 
alien forces of Western materialism are felt to be 
‘too overpowering, and Christian help is earnestly 
sought. ‘Should not the Christians of Europe and 
America send their finest men and women to point 
out to us different and better ways ?’ 


Of Christ Himself and the spirit of His gospel 
_ there is not a breath of criticism. He is accepted 
as the supreme standard of judgment, and men 
peverywhere are stretching out their hands to Him. 


. | 


‘Spiritually this country (Syria), like all the 
countries of the Near East, is thirsty for the plain 
and simple truth. The people are yearning to see 
the light.’ Specially eloquent is the appeal of 
China. ‘With all the opposition to, criticism of, 
and attack upon the Christian religion, our Chinese 
people, to borrow the phrase of an outstanding 
anti-Christian leader, are consciously or unconsci- 
ously longing for someone to deliver them from 
“the dark and chilly pit into which China has 
fallen.” China needs Christ. China needs a 
Christ who is simple and not hopelessly entangled 
in creeds and dogmas ; China needs a Christ who is 
natural and not foreign ; China needs a Christ who 
is united and not divided ; China needs a Christ 
who is constructive and not destructive ; China 
needs a Christ who will save and will be her friend 
unto the end... . Christian missionaries and 
Chinese church workers who can introduce men and 
women to the real Jesus are needed in China now 
more than ever before. Our people are rubbing 
their eyes, they are standing on tiptoe, and with 
outstretched hands are crying, ““ We want to see 
Jesus.” ’ 


There is no novelty in the assertion that our idea 
of God has been changing. Perhaps that is putting 
the matter too strongly. It ought rather to be said 
that our emphasis has been changing. The tradi- 
tional idea of God has emphasized His transcend- 
ence. That idea is behind all the great systems. 
It is behind Calvinism and Lutheranism alike, 
behind the religious traditions of England, America, 
of Scotland and Germany. God lives above. He 
intervenes from without, and occasionally. He is 
outside His world. He needs to come into it. 
Miracle is one of these interventions. So is the 
Incarnation. So is Regeneration. 


But to-day we are learning to think more of the 
Immanence of God, or rather of God as immanent 
in His world. Both science and philosophy have 
had something to do with this, but especially 
science. Perhaps no single stream of influence has 
been so formative in this matter as the theory of 
evolution. It is perhaps in the attempt to interpret 
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evolution in a religious fashion more than in any 
other way that thinking people have come to dwell 
more on God im the universe than on God above it. 


Canon Gamble of Bristol has devoted three 
lectures to this rediscovery of God and has pub- 
lished them under the title The Traditional Idea 
of God (Arrowsmith, Bristol ; 1s. net). They are 
excellent lectures, and are specially helpful in 
suggesting several lines on which the idea of an in- 
dwelling God will be found useful in our religious 
thinking. These are not by any means exhaustive, 
but they point the way. On one point we might 
differ from the Canon—that the dominant idea of 
God in Scripture is that of transcendence. Surely 
the psalms are full of an indwelling God. And 
Paul’s ‘In him we live and move and have our 
being’ is not singular in Paul. And what of the 
teaching of our Lord in which God is so near us 
that He counts the hairs of our head. It is not 
immanence as we are conceiving it. But it is in 
essence the same idea. 


There are in particular three ways in which this 
thought of immanence has changed our religious 
thinking and helped us to better thoughts. To one 
of these Canon Gamble draws attention in a sug- 
gestive passage. It is the transformation in what 
used to be called an argument from design. Paley 
saw God in the world because the world was like 
a watch and demanded a maker. God was an 
Artificer. To-day we do not look at it like that. 
We look out on the universe and see one fact 
everywhere, that of order. And we see it as an 
expression of a Mind that is moulding the world 
and life from within. Evolution is one aspect of 
this order. The stages of life are the result of a 
Divine force working from within. And so comes 
a doctrine like emergent evolution. The different 
steps up in evolution are as it were the successive 
expressions of an immanent life and power. God is 
not so much a Creator as a Moulder of the universe. 
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Another result has been the widening of our |) 
thoughts about the world of men. God has not | 
revealed Himself only in one nation. All great || 
teachers have revealed Him. God has expressed 
Himself in all the leaders of all the nations. We | 
used to think of other religions as false. Now we |} 
can see in them part of God’s self-expression. |} 


Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, and Browning and |) 


Carlyle—these also are the outgoing of the Divine |} 
presence. 
and say that as God dwells in all, so all truth and jj) 
all goodness are part of His ways. There is no y 
necessary discrepancy between this wider view |} 
and the belief in a special revelation. 
indwelling God reveals Himself everywhere and |} 
in all truth and in all good, but for special ends |} 
has revealed Himself fully in one people and one*| 
Life. 


Finally, this rediscovery of God makes two of |} 
the Christian affirmations easier of belief, the | 
Incarnation and Miracle. If God is in a sense | 
incarnate in all good men, then the long line of } 
leaders and saints have in a way prepared for Christ. 1 
But in Christ the Divine Life has at last fully mani- |} 
fested Himself. This makes history rational and © 
Christianity credible. It places the unique In- i 
carnation of God in Christ in a thought-setting | 
which enables the modern mind to accept it. The | 
same is true of miracle. Miracle is not the inter- | 
vention of a God from without to remedy some || 
trouble. It is the plus of the Divine activity | 
within the world. It is the indwelling God ex- | 
pressing Himself with emphasis. It is the some- |} 
thing more of God’s activity. 


In these ways, at any rate, this ancient and now. 
modern idea of God is going to remodel or remould | 
our religious thinking. But, it may be asked, is | 
there not an equal truth in God’s transcendence ? | 
Well, we can, any of us, only say one thing at a 
time. 


We are even compelled to go further, |} 


The }} 
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The Gospel according fo the Hebrews. 


By THE REVEREND R. DUNKERLEY, B.A., B.D., Pu.D., GLoucESTER. 


i 


*Onty the very daring, nowadays, venture on 
speculations in regard to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,’ Streeter remarks.1 The subject is 
‘too important, however, for us to be content to 
leave it in its present unsatisfactory state. A 
very interesting group of sayings ascribed to Jesus 
in Patristic literature are quoted as from such a 
' Gospel, and the questions whence these derive and 
whether any of them may be thought authentic 
are most fascinating and perplexing conundrums. 


I; 


We have, first of all, to consider whether there 
was more than one such Gospel in use amongst 
\ Hebrew Christians, and if so, how many there were 
and their relationship to each other. These are 
vexed questions.- The difficulties arise from the 
conflicting statements of various early writers, and 
_ from the known unreliability of some upon whose 
evidence we depend. The facts will be found in 
full in Dr. Moffatt’s article, ‘ Gospels (Uncanonical) ’ 
in the Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. All that 
need be given here is a summary, first, of the 
ancient evidence (without detailed references), 
then, of the modern controversy upon it, leading 
up to a statement of my own conclusions on the 
matter. 
The salient facts are as follows : 
(x) Hegesippus is (on the authority of Eusebius) 
the first writer known to have used one or more 
such Gospels. He is stated to have included in 
his memoirs extracts from the ‘ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews and the Syriac.’ As there is some 
doubt as to the exact meaning of the words of 
Eusebius, and as we shall have occasion to refer to 
them again, I will give them here: é« re Tod xaé’ 
 ‘EBpaious etayyeAlov kai rod Supiaxoi Kat iSiws x THs 
— “EBpai8os Siadéxrov twa tiOnow. 
(2) Clement (Alex.) and Origen both quoted 
. occasionally but not often from a ‘ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews,’ and evidently regarded it as worth 
using though not on a level with the Four. The 
most important passage in Origen, however, that 
of the ‘other rich man’ (which will be studied 

_ later), is only extant in a Latin translation of one of 
1 The Four Gospels, p, 282. 


his commentaries ; its absence from the Greek is 
suspicious. Jerome states that Origen frequently 
used this Gospel, but the evidence is rather against 
that—though, of course, many of his works have 
not survived. Further, it should be noticed that 
Origen speaks of a ‘ Gospel of the Twelve,’ which 
he deemed heretical. 

(3) Eusebius (in addition to the above reference 
to Hegesippus) refers to and quotes occasionally 
from a Gospel which he describes both as ‘in the 
Hebrew tongue’ and ‘according to the Hebrews.’ 
He places it amongst the Antilegomena, or books 
recognized by many but disputed by some, and 
says that it was the special delight of Hebrew 
Christians, but that the Ebionites who repudiated 
Paul used it alone. His reference to Papias regard- 
ing the story of the sinful woman does not make 
it certain that the latter knew this Gospel. 

(4) Epiphanius speaks of the sect of the Nazarenes 
(by which term he appears to denote those Hebrew 
Christians just referred to) as using ‘a very full 
Matthew in Hebrew,’ which he had not examined. 
He describes more fully a Gospel used by the ascetic 
Ebionites, and says that it was ‘the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated, which they call the 
Hebrew,’ and again ‘according to the Hebrews.’ 
He also says that Tatian’s Diatessaron was called 
by some ‘ the Hebrew Gospel.’ 

(5) Jerome has many more references and gives 
many more extracts than these other writers. He 
says that he was allowed to copy the Gospels used 
by the Nazarenes of Bercea in Syria, that he trans- 
lated it from Chaldaic-Syriac (in Hebrew letters) 
into Greek and Latin, that the Nazarenes generally 
and the Ebionites used it, that it was regarded 
by many as the original of Matthew, and that it 
was also called ‘according to the Apostles.’ He 
identifies it with the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ’ used by Origen. 

(6) Several Gospel MSS. have marginal notes to 
Matthew from 16 “Iovdacxov, one of which agrees 
with matter cited by Jerome from the Hebrew 
Gospel. 

(7) An odd fact is that in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews ’ 
is mentioned as having 2200 lines—3oo fewer than 
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canonical Matthew, of which it can therefore 
hardly have been a ‘ very full’ edition. 

On the basis of these facts it has been usual to 
distinguish two Gospels—that ‘according to the 
Hebrews ’ known to Clement, Origen, Eusebius, and 
Jerome, and in common use amongst the Nazarenes 
or orthodox Jewish Christians, and that ‘of the 
Ebionites,’ also called ‘ of the Twelve’ and ‘ of the 
Apostles,’ referred to as heretical by Origen and 
quoted by Epiphanius. Jerome has been thought 
in error in suggesting that the Ebionites used the 
Hebrew Gospel known to him, unless he meant by 
Ebionites the orthodox Jewish Christians, in which 
case the difference between them and the Nazarenes 
is not clear; he has further been considered mis- 
taken in stating that the book known to him was 
also the ‘ Gospel according to the Apostles,’ which 
term has been thought—on the evidence of Origen 
—to belong rather to the Ebionite Gospel. The 
fact that each of these two books was in Aramaic 
would sufficiently explain the use of the phrases 
‘the Hebrew Gospel’ and ‘the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews’ of each of them. We may express 
this result in Moffatt’s notation, thus: NG=HG, 
and EG=TG. A variant of this was suggested by 
Nicholson who thought that EG was an heretical 
edition of HG, which would of course help to 
account for the confusion in names.1 

Recent criticism has, however, raised objection 
to either of these readings of the facts. Vernon 
Bartlet seems to have been the first to suggest that 
we ought to distinguish two Hebrew Gospels—one 
used by Clement and the stricter Jews of Alex- 
andria, and the other by Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Palestinian Christians.? His chief reason for 
this theory was that Clement knew no Aramaic, 
and yet quotes the Gospel as though it were well 
known to himself and his readers, while Jerome 
nearly two hundred years later says he translated 
it and evidently knew of no previous Greek version. 
Bartlet identified the work known to Clement with 
the ‘ Gospel according to the Twelve,’ mentioned 
by Origen, and regarded the Ebionite Gospel as 
quite distinct. On this view, we have three separate 
works : HG (TG), NG, EG. This theory was hotly 
contested by Evelyn White,? who wrote, however, 
without knowledge of the completer investigation 
of the question by Schmidtke 4 and Waitz.>. Their 


1 The Gospel according to the Hebrews, p, 78 f. 

2 Contemporary Review, Jan. 1905, p. 121. 

SThe Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, p. 
UKE, 

4 Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxvii. 1. 

SZNTW, xiii. p: 338 f., xiv. p.38 f:; 117-f. 
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arguments have convinced both Findlay® and 
Moffatt * that HG and NG should be distinguished, 
Origen’s NG being the same as Clement’s, however,. 
in opposition to Bartlet. 

Findlay’s valuable summary and discussion of | 
Schmidtke’s argument in Byways in Early Christian: 
Literature should be specially noticed. He thinks 
the latter goes too far in discrediting Jerome’s 
testimony as utterly unreliable, but that the follow- | 
ing considerations carry great weight : | 

(1) Hegesippus’ use of two Gospels [see above]. 

(2) The fact that a saying found in Ignatius is — 
quoted by Jerome as from NG and by Origen |} 
from the ‘ Teaching of Peter,’ while Eusebius. 
says he does not know where it comes from. 


(3) Origen might have been expected to refer to 1 


the deviations of the Nazarene Gospel from 


the canonical versions had these been known |} 


to him, but the only case in which he appar- | 
ently does so is not certainly from his pen |} 
(see the fifth passage below]. | 
(4) Eusebius’ statement that ‘Hebrews’ was used 
by Ebionites who repudiated Paul is incon- 


sistent with the fact that the community {| 
which used the Nazarene Gospel appears to |} 


have honoured Paul. | 

(5) Theodore of Mopsuestia’s criticism of the i) 

Nazarene Gospel as a fifth Gospel fabricated || 

by Jerome suggests that it was not the work | 

quoted by Clement and Origen. | 

An inconsistency of Findlay’s may just be | 

noticed—he speaks of HG as the Gospel used by | 

Clement, Origen, and Eusebius, yet in studying it | 

he excludes the passages concerning the rich man || 

and the talents, for which Origen and Eusebius are 

our only authorities, and deals with them without | 
explanation under NGS 

Schmidtke’s peculiar view of TG as an entirely 
separate and Gnostic work, and his identification of | 
HG with EG, are both rejected by Moffatt and © 
Findlay, who follow Waitz in accepting the usual 
equation EG=TG and regarding this work as 
different from the other two. The difference: 
between the two theories may be thus expressed— 
while both posit three Gospels, Schmidtke’s three 
are HG (EG), NG, TG; those of Waitz and the 
English writers are HG, NG, EG (TG). 

In opposition to these various hypotheses, my 
own view is that the older theory of two Jewish 
Christian Gospels only is probably sound, and that 
the argument for the separation of HG and NG is 


8 See chap. ii. of the work cited in the text. 

7 Op. cit. p. 489 f. 

®See p. 58; he also incorrectly refers in this con- 
nexion to Ignatius’ ‘ Ephesians’ instead of ‘ Smyr- 
neans.’ 
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mot proven. This is Streeter’s view,! and pre- 
sumably also that of James, who though referring 
on a minor point to Schmidtke makes no mention 
of the idea that HG and NG may not have been the 
same.2 There are several points that must be 
raised against the newer view : 

(x) Stress is laid on Eusebius’ statement referred 
to above that Hegesippus used two Gospels. But 
it is not certain that he meant this, nor is it clear 
that, if he did, they are to be identified with HG 
and NG. McGiffert thinks the first «ai should be 
omitted, translating thus: ‘And from the Syriac 
Gospel according to the Hebrews he quotes some 
passages in the Hebrew tongue.’? Nicholson 
inclines to this view, but makes several other sug- 
gestions, amongst them that rod Svpraxod may have 
been .a Syriac version of some parts of the New 
Testament.4 There seems to be some likelihood 
that a Syriac edition of Matthew was in existence 
quite early.® 

(2) The fact that Origen twice cites from HG 
the odd saying about ‘ my mother, the Holy Spirit,’ 
which Jerome quotes thrice from NG, cannot be 
lightly put on one side. Can we really suppose 
| that two Gospels bearing the same name each con- 
tained this remarkable passage ? 

(3) Another connexion between HG and NG is 
found in the following series of links. Clement 
(Alex.) quotes a saying (which is also the first saying 
on Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, 654) to which there is a 
reference in 2 Clement; now the latter work is 
known to have used one or more uncanonical 
Gospels (or collections of Gospel material) and one 
of its citations agrees with one of the marginal 
notes from 7d *Iovdacxov—another of which proves 
the identity of 76 Iovdaixév with NG. This does 
not amount to proof that HG and NG were the 
same, but it perhaps slightly increases the prob- 
ability that they were.® 
_ (4) Regarding the Ignatian passage, the source 

of which is variously stated, the fact that Origen 
and Jerome differ is not very important, for the 
passage may have been in both books, or Origen 
may have been quoting loosely without verifying 


1 The Four Gospels, p. 283, footnote. 

2 The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 1. 

3 Nicene Fathers, vol. i. p. 200. 

4 The Gospel according to the Hebrews, p. 6. 

5 The similarities between Syr. C. and some of the 
extant fragments of the Hebrew Gospel, long ago dis- 
cussed by Cureton (in the introduction to his edition, 
p. lxxix f.), and the odd facts about Syr. S. to which 
_ Margoliouth has called attention (Exp. Jan. 1914), 
alike seem to point in this direction. 

6 See also Moffatt, op. cit. p. 495, footnote. 
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his reference. Eusebius’ statement is perplexing, 
however, if he was acquainted with HG. But one 
point does not appear to have been noticed in this 
connexion; it is only in the Theophania that he 
quotes from HG—the references in his Church 
History (an earlier work) would all be quite possible 
if he knew of the book but had not handled it. 
And in one of the two quotations in the Theophania 
he speaks of it as ‘the Gospel in Hebrew char- 
acters which has come to us’ (70 «is jas HKov 
‘EBpaixois xapaxripov edayyédvov), where the 
meaning may perhaps be ‘which has recently 
reached us’ rather than ‘which has been trans- 
mitted to us.’ In other words, Eusebius’ ignorance 
of the source of the quotation in Ignatius may well 
have been due to the fact that he had at that time 
no first-hand acquaintance with ‘ Hebrews.’ 

(5) The difficulty regarding Clement’s ignorance 
of Aramaic seems sufficiently met by Evelyn 
White’s contention that an early translation into 
Greek is probable both on a priori grounds and in 
view of the use made of the book by Clement and 
others, and he argues that by the time of Jerome 
this translation may well have largely disappeared 
before the increasing authority of the Canonical 
Gospels.” 

The conclusion I come to, then, is that this 
theory of HG and NG being separate works is far 
from being proved. The modification of it sug- 
gested by Findlay, that they were two different 
editions of the same Gospel, is less open to criticism, 
I shall, therefore, use the expression ‘ Hebrews’ as 
comprising both HG and NG, only again employing 
that notation when dealing with writers who thus 
distinguish them. The Ebionite Gospel we will not 
further consider here. 


i 


Accepting, then, the traditional view that the 
extant fragments quoted from a Hebrew Gospel all 
derive from a single document (except such as 
clearly belong to the Ebionite book), our task now 
is to investigate the probable nature of this writing. 
In view of its evident connexion with the Synoptics, 
three types of theory are obviously possible, all of 
which in varying forms have been advocated: it 
may be considered the offspring, a collateral 
relation, or.an ancestor, of one or more of 
them. 

(1) First, it may be held that it also, like the 
Ebionite Gospel, was secondary—a modified form 
of canonical Matthew. Neglecting earlier writers, 


" Op. cit. p. lili. 8 Op. cit. p. 56. 
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we may notice several recent expressions of this 
view. Evelyn White argued that ‘ Hebrews’ was a 
rewritten Matthew with Lucan colouring—of little or 
no value.1 As we have seen, Moffatt distinguishes 
between HG and NG; the former he apparently 
thinks an amplified Matthew, but in the case of 
NG he is more inclined to allow for the incorpora- 
tion of reliable traditions. ‘It is still a question,’ 
he says, ‘how far the text and traditions of NG 
represent earlier forms than those of the Synoptic 
narrative.’ 2 Findlay, following Schmidtke, is of 
the opinion that fanciful embellishments (HG) and 
targumistic additions (NG) explain all the facts.3 
Streeter, though as we shall see himself preferring 
a different view, maintains in regard to certain of 
the fragments that even if we feel compelled to 
accept the theory of the dependence of ‘ Hebrews ’ 
on Matthew, ‘ we must still assume that the text 
has been influenced by interpolation of parallel 
versions of these particular sayings current in oral 
tradition.’ 4 

(2) Secondly, it may be thought that we have 
in ‘ Hebrews’ a variant working over of some of 
the sources (oral or written) underlying the canonical 
Gospels—so that the surviving fragments may pre- 
serve some portions of them or points in them 
neglected by the Evangelists. Nicholson thought 
the compiler of canonical Matthew also wrote 
* Hebrews,’ much in the way that Luke is often 
supposed to have put out two editions of his Gospel 
and of Acts ;5 Menzies, that the realistic touches 
of ‘ Hebrews’ are ‘signs of an earlier stage of the 
tradition which, while the Church outgrew it, 
survived among the “ Hebrews”’’ ;& Burkitt, that 
one passage at least (No. 4 below) ‘ bears all the 
marks of superior originality to the parallels’ in 
the Gospels, and that the Gospel was a sort of ‘ first 
cousin ’ to canonical Matthew.’ Oscar Holtzmann 
uses it as a valuable and independent authority on 
a level with Luke—with which he thinks it most 
akin.8 Streeter advocates the idea of overlapping 
between its sources and those of the Synoptics, 
and throws out the suggestion ‘that the same 
Jerusalem tradition which we have postulated as 
the source M used by Matthew was incorporated 
in, or in some other way affected the text of, that 
lost Gospel.’ ® 

(3) Thirdly, it may be argued that there has 


1 Op. cit. p. lv f. 
3 Op. cit. pp. 62, 64. 4 Op. cit. p. 240. 

* Op. cit. p. 104 f. ° HDB, v. p. 343. 

7 The Gospel History and tts Tyvansmission, p. 342. 
® Life of Jesus, Eng. tr., pp. 46-52. 

* Op. cit. p. 283. 


2 Op. cit. p. 493, footnote. 
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been dependence not of ‘ Hebrews ’ on the Synoptics 


but vice versa—that ‘Hebrews’ was one of the | 


sources on which one or more of them drew. In — 
its older form (that ‘ Hebrews’ was actually the 
Aramaic original of Matthew) this is no longer 
held.19 The attempt of Robinson Smith to posit 
‘Hebrews’ as the earliest Gospel on which all 
the rest were based must be regarded as fanciful 


and uncritical,4 as also Schonfield’s recent slight | 


reference to the possibility. H. J. Holtzmann and 
Bacon called attention to the points of contact 
between Luke and ‘ Hebrews,’ and thought that 
the question ought to be seriously considered 
whether the latter in its earliest form was not 
Luke’s special source.1® Bacon’s chief argument 
impressed me strongly at first. It is difficult to 
think that there is no literary connexion between 
the opening verses of the pericope adulterz (Jn 7° 
8?) and Lk 21%?-88; if the story stood in Luke’s 
source at that point and he did not desire to use 
it, his two verses are exactly what we might expect 
would be inserted as a summary of the situation. 
Moreover, the paragraph is actually found just 
there in the Ferrar MSS. Now, Eusebius tells us 
that some such narrative occurred in Papias and 
the Hebrew Gospel; may not ‘ Hebrews,’ then, 
have been before Luke as he wrote? There are 
other possible interpretations of the facts, however. 
Blass, for example, thinks Luke issued two editions 
of the Gospel. including this incident in one, exclud- 
ing it from the other ;14 again, Luke may have 
found it in his special source or in some other 
document, and ‘ Hebrews’ and Papias may both 
have drawn it from there. But further, the 
strength of the tradition that ‘Hebrews’ and 
Matthew were especially linked, and the fact that 
the Greek scholia mentioned above refer to Matthew, | 
not Luke, appear to make the theory quite un- | 
tenable. It is only fair to add that Bacon has 
apparently altered his view on the matter, for in 
his recent work The Gospel of Mark, though not 
dealing directly with the facts just mentioned, he | 
remarks, ‘Such fragments as we actually possess 
of uncanonical Aramaic Gospels prove beyond 


10 This was Hilgenfeld’s view; Menzies, HDB, v. 
Pp. 342. 

11 The Solution of the Synoptic Problem (1920). 

12 4n Old Hebrew Text of St. Matthew's Gospel, p. 
195. 

18 See Bacon’s article in Exp., March 1905, where 
reference is made to Holtzmann as adducing ‘ no small 
amount of evidence for an exceptional dependence 
of our third and fourth evangelists on “the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews ”’’ (p. 174). 

14 Philology of the Gospels, p. 160. 
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question that they are secondary and dependent 
upon our canonical Greek Gospels.’ 1 

My own view belongs to the second of these three 
classes, and is developed from Streeter’s hint 
mentioned above. There certainly seems some 
reason for thinking that in some way or another 
M and ‘Hebrews’ were connected. Streeter’s 
point is that there are several passages where 
parallels between Matthew and Luke are not close 
enough to make derivation from Q probable, the 
more likely solution being that Q and M both 
contained it, Luke reproducing Q, Matthew con- 
flating Q and M—and that in two of these cases 
“Hebrews ’ is known to have had a version from 
which such a conflation might well have been made. 
I would add this important consideration, that 
several facts about ‘ Hebrews’ accord well with 
the idea that it, like M, drew upon a cycle of tradi- 
tion associated with James, the Lord’s brother ; 
the resurrection appearance to James, and the 
baptism conversation between Jesus and his 
brethren, point in this direction, while the two 
agrapha on brotherliness quoted below, the incident 
of the rich man, and the stress on sinful speech, are 


all singularly akin in spirit to the Epistle of James. 


It is necessary here to recall Streeter’s hypothesis 
that canonical Matthew was the outcome of a 
rapprochement between the pro-Gentile party at 
Antioch and the Judaizing party. He thinks that 
after the disturbance in Jerusalem in 62 A.D. when 
James, the Lord’s brother, was slain, refugees 
probably fled to Antioch—where there was a Church 
whose practical sympathy they had already experi- 
enced (Ac 11?9-3°)—and carried with them M, 
whether in writing or in memory. Its Judaistic 
interpretation of the Gospel, in contrast to the pro- 
Gentile movement so strong at Antioch, would fan 
the controversy between the two sections of the 
Church there of which we read in Acts and Gala- 


 tians ; when shortly afterwards the Gospel accord- 


_ ing to St. Mark arrived from Rome (as in due course 


it must have done) with the authority of that 
growingly important Church and of St. Peter 
himself behind it, it would be welcomed by the 
more liberal party, and for a time it and M would 
be used side by side, though not without some 
sense of partisanship. Then presently the natural 
thing would be for some one to attempt a com- 
promise by preparing a local edition of Mark, with 
large portions of M and Q incorporated in it— 
Matthew being the result.? 


1P. 58; on p. 205 he summarizes and accepts 
Schmidtke’s position, without, however, mentioning him. 
POD. cit. p. ‘512’. 
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Now, this reconstruction of events hardly seems 
to me to do justice toQ. If it was,as Streeter thinks, 
‘the old Gospel of the pro-Gentile Church of 
Antioch,’ ®? may we not suppose that it and M were 
for a while rivals there, and that the arrival of 
Mark provided the opportunity for the rapproche- 
ment represented by Matthew ? If so, it is perhaps 
possible to carry speculation a stage further and 
to surmise that ‘ Hebrews’ was the Gospel of the 
Judaizing Christians who objected to this corn- 
promise. They would naturally wish to use the 
work that bore the impress of Peter as well as their 
own cherished reminiscences of James, and some 
sort of fusion of M and Mark (the former probably 
predominating) would appear to me a more feasible 
explanation of ‘Hebrews’ than any other so far 
put forward. Certainly very few of these known 
fragments of it presuppose Q, though it would not 
be unlikely that such a document might borrow a 
few unobjectionable passages from its rival; but 
it must always be remembered that the contents of 
Q are by no means certain, Streeter’s arguments 
regarding overlapping being especially important 
here.* The fact that our chief evidence regarding 
‘ Hebrews ’ came from Bercea (Aleppo), a city some 
50 miles inland from Antioch, is of interest ; it may 
well be that a disaffected minority withdrew there 
when the pro-Gentile movement became too 
strong. 

This is, of course, all very hypothetical, but it 
seems to cover most of the data, including the fact 
that there is a greater similarity between ‘ Hebrews ’ 
and Matthew than between it and either of the 
other Synoptics; it also provides a reasonable 
explanation of the perplexing fact that although 
several stories are found in ‘ Hebrews’ in a longer 
form than in any of the Synoptics (no doubt 
because they were filled out with material from M 
neglected by the compiler of Matthew), yet, in spite 
of these longer narratives and the retention of 
certain sayings and incidents which Matthew 
omitted, ‘ Hebrews’ was considerably shorter than 
Matthew. It should just be added that there is, 
of course, a probability that by the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome corruptions had crept in, so that it is 
not likely that everything of ‘ Hebrews’ that sur- 
vives is primitive, even if its origin be somewhat as 
suggested. 


III. 


Now it is evident that if we hold this theory 
regarding the Hebrew Gospel, we must scrutinize 


3 Op. cit. p. 291; cp. 233. 
4 Op. cit. pp. 186, 239, etc. 
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with great care the extant fragments of it since 
they may not improbably contain valuable and 
authentic portions of M. If, on the other hand, 
it was in some other way a variant manipulation 
of certain of the sources of the Synoptics, the possi- 
bility still cannot be ruled out that early and true 
elements were preserved in it; while, as the cita- 
tions from Moffatt and Streeter show, even if we 
think it was secondary, primitive details may still 
have been incorporated. Our task now, therefore, 
is to gather the more important fragments (con- 
taining agrapha) which appear to belong to the pre- 
canonical period or at least to be contemporaneous 
with the Synoptics, and therefore quite possibly of 
value. 


(1) ‘ Behold, the mother of the Lord and-~ his 
brethren said unto him, John the Baptist 
baptizeth unto the remission of sins: let 
us go and be baptized by him. But he said 
unto them, Wherein have I sinned that I 
should go and be baptized by him? unless, 
perhaps, this very thing that I have said is 
ignorance.’ 1 


This reads very much like a real reminiscence of 
the brothers of Jesus, and it is quite natural to 
suppose both that they would make some such 
suggestion to Him and that they would recall it 
later on when their unbelief had passed (Ac 1”). 
Further, this is just the sort of saying that would 
tend to be either neglected or combated as appear- 
ing to hint at imperfection ;* it is interesting to 
notice that the only other patristic reference to the 
story is as we should expect, one that denies it on 
this ground.’ It is for reasons of this kind that it 
has generally been regarded as authentic, at least in 
essence. Menzies thinks that the words attributed 
to Jesus ‘could not have been invented’ 

Harnack, that it is ‘the most ancient preliminary 
history of the baptism that we know,’ and that its 
ambiguity as to whether or not Jesus was conscious 
of His own sinlessness is a sign of genuineness ;® 
Oscar Holtzmann, that ‘an utterance like this 


1 Jerome, Against Pelag., ili. 2. 

2Cf. Mk 658 a very remarkable statement which 
Matthew varies to avoid the suggestions of impotence 
and surprise. 

3 Pseudo-Cyprian, De Rebaptismate, xvii. 
14 Op. cit. p. 341. 

5 As quoted by Findlay, op. cit. p. 70, and Stanton, 
The Gospels as Historical Documents, vol. i. p. 255. 
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would never have found a place in any Gospel | 
unless it had actually fallen from the lips of Jesus.’ * | 
Nicholson? and Blomfield Jackson § also accept it ; | 
Ropes regards it as doubtful, but possibly including 
some genuine element.? On the other hand, Resch,!® 
Stanton, and Findlay regard the story as un- 
historical, the latter thinking it merely an attempt 
to deal with the commonly felt difficulty as to why 
Jesus was baptized. He suggests that the words 
ascribed to Jesus are intended to imply His dawning 
consciousness that, in spite of His sinlessness, 
baptism yet had a meaning for Him—as an act of 
self-abnegation and to emphasize the complete- 
ness of His sympathy with sinners—and that 
ignorance refers simply to His failure at first to 
appreciate this. 

Now, there is one point that does not seem to 
me to have been sufficiently considered. The words 
of Jesus here appear to suit exactly what we may 
feel was His spiritual condition at this time. The 
canonical story of the baptism probably represents 
something of His own thought upon that matter, 
and it evidently indicates that it was not until 
then that He fully realized His Divine commission. 
We shall surely be right if we think of Him as 
having hitherto lived a stainless life and as having 
come gradually to the conviction that God was 
calling Him to service in some way or another. | 
But to suppose that prior to this occasion He had | 
had a full realization of His person and purpose is 
contrary to, all probability and to His own state- 
ment of the revelation that now came to Him. 
And the consciousness of purity and yet the sense 
of uncertainty preserved in the saying we are 
studying seem precisely what might be expected in 
this period of transition. To regard the baptism 
as an act of self-humbling in order that He might 
be ‘numbered with the transgressors ’—as Findlay 
does—rather than as a crisis in which illumination 
came to its perfection is to miss the psychological 
significance of the event and its historical place in 
the development of the story. 

I consider, then, that we have here a fragment 
of early and reliable tradition, and an agraphon of 
real importance. 

(To be concluded.) 


Op. cit. pi 47. 7 Op: cit. p. 37. 
8 Twenty-five Agrapha, p. 50. 
®* HDB, v. p. 346. 


11 Loc, cit. 


10 Aerapha, p. 234. 
12 Op. cit. p. 06. 
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Che Sermon on fhe Mount. 


How Jesus dealt with Worry (Mt. vi. 19-34). 


By THE REVEREND D. M. Battie, M.A., Cupar. 


f. 


To begin with, it is highly interesting to observe, 
as we cannot help doing when we read the Gospels, 
that Jesus did explicitly and repeatedly deal with 
the problem of worry. It is one of the perennial 
problems of human life, and, like the other human 
problems and ills, it was tackled by Christianity 
from the very beginning. The phrase which in the 
A.V. is rendered ‘ Take no thought,’ and in the R.V. 
‘ Be not anxious,’ has sometimes been rendered, and 
not unhappily, by the colloquial English ‘ Don’t 
worry’; and that phrase goes sounding through 
the New Testament, from the Sermon on the Mount 
onwards. ‘ Don’t worry about food and drink and 
clothing,’ said Jesus. ‘Don’t worry about to- 
morrow.’ ‘ Don’t worry about what you are going 
to say’ when you are brought to trial for your 
faith. And Paul, who had learnt his Master’s 
lessons so well, said to his Philippian friends, 
‘Don’t worry about anything.’ And another 
disciple counselled his fellow-Christians to ‘cast all 
their worry on God.’ The same word comes in so 
often, whether as noun or as verb, to show us how 
conscious those early Christians were of this problem 
and of its solution. 

It seems quite plain from the Gospels that Jesus 
was greatly struck by the amount of worry there 
was in the world, spoiling human life, and interfering 
with the really high and noble interests of the 
human soul, He saw around Him men and women 
whose lives were being marred by carking care about 
the mere externals of life. He saw that a great 
many people were so obsessed by these anxieties as 
to have no leisure of mind left for finer things. And 
it was not only one class, but all classes. 

Sometimes it was the poor He was thinking of 
and speaking to when He spoke of worry. There 
was plenty of poverty in Galilee. It was not very 
easy, in the lower ranks of life, to make a living and 
to keep a roof over the head of a large family and 
fill the mouths of hungry children. Probably Jesus 
_ knew that part of the situation by personal experi- 
ence : He knew the circumstances that make people 
worry about provision for the morrow, since He 
was the eldest of a large family, and probably its 
chief breadwinner from an early age, if, as seems 


likely, His mother was left a widow when the 
children were still young. Certainly Jesus had 
warm sympathy with the poor, and His words about 
their daily anxieties have the unmistakable note 
of compassion. Moreover, we must think that 
Jesus frequently had the experience of preaching to 
people who were so pre-occupied with the cares of 
the mere struggle for existence that they could not 
find leisure of mind to attend to the intangible 
realities of religion. There He was with a mys- 
terious message about a coming Kingdom of God, 
a message that made big demands on the people 
that would accept it, calling them to high and heroic 
levels of conduct in preparation for the Kingdom. 
And how could the poor folk attend to all that ? 
They loved to listen to Him, but then they had to 
go home and think of household needs—of where 
the money was to come from for next day’s food, 
of how to eke out a small and uncertain wage for a 
large family, of what might happen if they had a 
period of unemployment, if ‘no man hired them.’ 
It was hard enough to make one’s way through the 
world at all: how could they give their minds to 
an unpractical thing, that didn’t bring in any money, 
like this dream of a coming Kingdom? That was 
how the poor sometimes felt ; and Jesus could see 
it in their faces, and was very sorry for them: their 
lives were being so spoiled by worry about the 
mere business of making a livelihood, so \im- 
poverished and side-tracked and hindered from 
the enjoyment of the things that really make life 
worth living. 

But sometimes when Jesus spoke of worry He 
must have been thinking, not of the poor, with 
their struggle for existence, but of the rich or those 
who were feverishly struggling to become rich. In 
the interpretation of the Parable of the Sower we 
find ‘the worries of this world’ put alongside of 
‘the deceitfulness of riches’ among the things 
that choke the word of religion in the human heart ; 
and whether the interpretation of the parable be 
accepted as representing the 7psissima verba of 
Jesus or not, this part of it savours unmistakably of 
His outlook. We sometimes say, with pity, that 
it is almost impossible for the very poor to find room 
in their lives for the interests of religion, but Jesus 
felt that kind of pity rather for the rich: it was for 
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them that salvation was almost impossible! The 
greatest danger of all was that people should let 
their ‘ hearts be burdened with over-indulgence and 
drunkenness and worldly worries,’ and so be utterly 
unready for the Kingdom. Jesus saw around Him 
people who were so engrossed in the quest of wealth, 
so obsessed by what Tennyson calls ‘ the narrowing 
lust of gold” that they were blind to everything 
most worth seeing. They had no eyes even for the 
beauty of the world around them, for the little 
sparrows rolling themselves in the dust and enjoy- 
ing themselves in the sunshine, free from care, or 
for the wild flowers of the countryside, arrayed 
more gloriously than the fabulously rich King 
Solomon. It must have been of these people, as 
well as of the poor, that Jesus was thinking, even 
in the great passage about worry and care in the 
“Sermon on the Mount.’ This is plain in Matthew’s 
version, where the passage against worry begins 
with the danger of laying up treasure on earth 
instead of in Heaven, and of trying to serve Mammon 
as well as God ; but it is still plainer in Luke’s ver- 
sion, where the whole passage (separated from the 
‘Sermon’) is so naturally introduced by the 
Parable of the Rich Fool, who (very unlike the birds, 
that ‘have neither storehouse nor barn’) was ob- 
sessed by the idea of enlarging his barns, whose 
worries were caused by his having so much of this 
world’s goods. Upon such people Jesus must have 
looked with a profound pity ; they were making such 
a miserable thing of their lives. 

And between these two extremes of the rich and 
the poor He saw all possible degrees. But in all 
the degrees there were so many people whose hearts 
were set mainly upon possessions; and when 
people’s hearts are so set, their degrees of wealth 
make little difference to their worries, for they are 
always poorer than they would like to be, and they 
strive to become a little richer, without limit. And 
so they become pre-occupied with ‘ the cares of this 
world,’ which we nowadays call ‘ business worries,’ 
and life becomes clouded over with anxiety. Jesus 
saw it all around Him. People were going about 
with care upon their faces, with worry upon their 
brows. People were going through life like that. 
They were being dogged by worry. And Jesus set 
Himself to deal with this evil. 


I. 


How did He deal with it? For one thing, He 
pointed out, simply as a matter of common sense, or 
perhaps we should say, of broad human wisdom, 
that worry never does any good. It doesn’t help. 
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That is a lesson that one learns, though slowly and 
unwillingly, as one goes through life; and Jesus 
taught it plainly. ‘ Which of you can add a cubit 
to his height by worrying about it?’ Does this 
perhaps carry with it the idea that worry does more 
harm than good, that it is bad even for the healthy 
growth of the body, that an anxious mind doesn’t 
help the body’s functions, but rather hinders them, 
that no one ever throve on worry? Probably 
Jesus’ meaning was rather this: that the whole 
realm of things about which people are worried and 
anxious is such a tiny fraction of their lives, and 
makes so little difference. People consume them- 
selves with care about food and clothing, and it 
really makes very little difference to their lives 
whether they get much or little of these accessories. 
All their feverish anxiety is about things that are 
the merest fringe of life. Life itself is a far bigger 
thing, mysterious and beyond our control, with 
fixed conditions that with all our anxious care we 
cannot alter. ‘ Life is more than food, and the body 
is more than clothes.’ When with much worry you 
succeed in growing rich, your body (not to speak of 
your soul) is not any the better of all the trouble 
you took on its behalf. You are no better off than 
the sparrows who don’t worry about it at all, and 


. you will clothe your body in ugly garments which 


at their very best cannot compare with the beauty 
of the wild flowers that spin no yarn at all. How 
little all your fuss goes for! How little you can 
really do! How little difference that sort of thing 
makes ! Why let your life be spoilt by constant 
anxiety about it ? And as for the habit of going to 
meet possible troubles before they come, crossing 
streams before you reach them, ‘ worrying about 
to-morrow,’ that is a foolish habit, which people 
must learn to put away. To take one day at a 
time, and deal with problems only as they arise, 
and refuse to waste time and strength in worrying 
about the contingencies of the future, is a funda- 
mental and elementary secret of getting through 
life. ‘To-morrow will take care of itself: to-day’s 
troubles are enough for to-day.’ These simple 
sayings sum up and deepen all that the ripest human 
wisdom has ever said about the foolishness and 
futility of the habit of worrying. 


Anat, 


But that is only a beginning. For however futile 
and foolish the habit may be, and however clearly 
we see it, we may yet be quite unable to overcome 
the habit. That is what common sense perpetually 
replies to its own wise counsels on this subject : 
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granted that worry does no good, nevertheless it 
will come and haunt the mind and will not be driven 
away. How can we help having anxious and 
troubled minds when times are bad and cares are 
pressing ? 

It is here that we come to the heart of Jesus’ 
teaching on the subject, namely, His counsel of 
faith in God. 

There is no doubt that in our Lord’s mind this 
lesson was connected with His appreciation of 
Nature, and we may well imagine that He found 
help in this region Himself when He was tempted 
to give way to anxieties. Nothing is plainer in the 
Gospels than His quiet sympathetic perception of 
the life of the world of Nature around Him; and 
it may be that when He was burdened with the 
cares of that large household at Nazareth He 
derived comfort and peace from the contemplation, 
some summer day, of the little birds and the wild 
flowers, and ever afterwards took that way of 
helping other people against their worries. Many 
a sage or singer of Israel had looked at the flowers of 
the field, which fade so quickly, and found in them a 
sad reminder of man’s mortality. But when Jesus 
looked at the flowers it was with very different 
feelings: He was moved by the thought of their 
wonderful beauty, of the trouble God had taken 
to devise such beauty for flowers that.were to bloom 
one day and perish the next ; and this was to Him 
a source of glad and peaceful thoughts. ‘If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which is there to-day 
and is thrown into the oven to-morrow, will he not 
much more clothe you, O you people of little faith ?’ 
The gist of it all is that worry can have no place in 
the hearts of those who really believe and trust in 
God. How couldit? The Gentiles worry about 
food and drink and clothing: that is what makes 
up life for the godless world. ‘ But your heavenly 
Father knows you need all that. Therefore you make 
His Kingdom your first care, and all that will come.’ 
It is curious how the distinction is drawn between 
* the Gentiles ’ and ‘ you,’ precisely as in the passage 
about greatness and service, as if. Jesus thought of 
the Kingdom as an Israel of God. But the main 
religious point is quite clear: that religion ought to 
save us from worry, that people who believe in God 
as their heavenly Father ought not to be obsessed 
by the cares of life, but should have care-free minds 
for the quest of His Kingdom; and indeed that 
those who really trust in God will not have anxious 
minds. Worry is a sign of ‘little faith, and the 
one cure for it is more faith. Dr. Abrahams quoted 
a saying from Rabbi Eleazar the Great (first 
century): ‘ Whoever has bread in his basket and 
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asks, What shall I eat to-morrow ? is none other 
than those of little faith.’ But whatever we think 
of the relation of this to the sayings we find in the 
Gospels, there was in the teaching of Jesus nothing 
more individual and characteristic than His diag- 
nosis of unbelief or little faith as the source of all 
sorts of weakness and failure and worry among men, 
and His prescription of faith as the cure. To Him 
the secret of the untroubled mind was not passion- 
lessness, suppression of desire, submission, resigna- 
tion, but something much more positive and joyful 
and adventurous: it was faith in God. And it 
seems really to have puzzled Him that people who 
professed to believe in God should worry so much. 
He was continually surprised at that kind of thing. 
How could people keep on worrying about little 
things if they really believed in the Heavenly Father 
who feeds the birds and arrays the flowers and will 
much more take care of His children? The one 
unfailing cure for worry was faith in God. 


IV. 


It 6 highly important to observe how much this 
faith involved, and to understand what this counsel 
really meant. When we are burdened with the 
cares of the world, in what sense are we to cast 
them upon God, and put our trust in Him ? What 
are we to believe He will do for us? In what way 
will faith save us from worry? Here is a man who 
has set his heart upon ‘success’ and prosperity, 
upon climbing the ladder of wealth and position ; 
and in the struggle he becomes a prey to anxious 
care, his heart is consumed with worry. What 
counsel does the Sermon on the Mount offer him 
when he seeks a cure for worry? The Christian 
counsel has sometimes been taken to be: Trust in 
God and carry on, and you will prosper, with the 
blessing of God which maketh rich. It has some- 
times been reduced to a very worldly interpretation 
of the ancient Psalmist’s counsel: ‘Commit thy 
way unto the Lord ; trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass ’ ; as if faith in God were something 
that could be added like a talisman to the most 
worldly life, and as if the cares created for us by 
our most selfish ambitions could be daily cast upon 
God, that He might give us our hearts’ desire and 
save us from worry as we seek for riches. But 
Jesus meant something very different. He meant 
such a faith in God as would lift us above our 
worldly cares by making us live for different things 
altogether. That is abundantly plain in the Sermon 
on the Mount, when it speaks of worry. We need 
not discuss the question whether Jesus was through- 
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out addressing those who had already left all and 
followed Him (a question which is complicated not 
only by the uncertainty about the setting of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount ’ itself, but also by the fact 
that in Luke the passage on worry is separated from 
the Sermon and forms a separate discourse). For the 
whole subject of worry is closely bound up, in this 
section of the teaching of Jesus, whether in Matthew 
or in Luke, with the question of the true and the 
false riches and the corresponding ambitions 
between which the human heart has to choose. 
The cure for worry is faith in God, but this faith in 
God involves a very revolution in a man’s outlook. 
It means that he is no longer going to live for the 
kind of treasure that can be destroyed by moth and 
rust and stolen by thieves. So long as a man does 
live for these things there is no possible escape from 
worry. He can’t cast these cares upon God, for 
God has no interest in keeping a man rich. He 
does not really believe in the Kingdom of God, but 
in the earthly treasure. He cannot know what it 
is to have that faith in God which frees our hearts 
for the seeking of His Kingdom. For a man who 
clings to the worldly outlook there is no end to worry, 
You can’t have it both ways, for ‘no one can serve 
two masters,’ and ‘ wherever your treasure is, your 
heart will be there too.’ You can’t solve this prob- 
lem at all unless you are willing to get your aim 
right—to give up the worldly aim, and live for the 
things that really matter: everything depends on 
getting your aim right. ‘The lamp of the body is 
the eye: so, if your eye is single, your whole body 
will be full of light; but if your eye is wrong, 
your whole body will be full of darkness.’ All 
these sayings stand together in the passage on 
‘worry in Matthew, to show us that Jesus’ solution 
of the problem of worry was no isolated specific for 
an isolated disease, but a part of His one great 
message about committing oneself absolutely to 
God. To live for petty and material things—that 
is the world’s way, and it involves us in ‘the 
world’s worries’ ; but Christian faith involves and 
implies a different way. ‘ After all these things 
do the Gentiles seek. But your heavenly Father 
knows you need all these things: you seek first 
his Kingdom and his righteousness, and all these 
things will be added.’ And that is an end of worry. 


V. 


There are two difficulties that may yet remain in 
our minds. In the first place: Can even this high 
doctrine of Jesus reasonably save a man from worry 
amid all the complications of the modern world ? 
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Of course Jesus did not mean to discourage honest 
toil and forethought in the quest of a livelihood. 
But in the modern struggle for existence a man 
cannot, with all his forethought, even be certain of 
getting work and keeping it, and so being able to 
give to his family those worthy opportunities which 
even the most unworldly parent must wish his 
children to have. And in what sense can such a 
man, in bad times, be expected to put away all 
care and have faith that he and his family will not 
suffer ? Well, this is not the kind of question that 
one can presume to answer glibly from an arm- 
chair. But let us humbly remind ourselves again 
that what we have here is but part of an all-round 
doctrine with which Jesus challenged all the diffi- 
culties of human life, that heroic doctrine of the 
omnipotence of faith which in many ways, apart 
from the problem at present before us, we find so 
staggering. Jesus taught that if only people would 
have faith in God all the obstacles and impossibilities 
of life would marvellously disappear. Perhaps we 
have hardly begun to take this seriously. But we 
are beginning to understand that in very truth faith 
can work wonders, and that no limits can be set to 
its achievement ; and so perhaps we are more ready 
to believe that this counsel of faith is the very best 
and most practical advice that could be given even 
to an individual who has to struggle for existence 
amid the complicated evils of a materialistic modern 
civilization. And if the advice were to be universally 
carried out, or if all who profess to be Christians 
were to begin to live in the heroic spirit that Jesus 
commended, seeking first God’s Kingdom, instead 
of their own advancement, in their daily avocations, 
it seems certain that not only worry but poverty 
and want would disappear from Christendom. 

But then here is the other difficulty. When we 
do begin to care for God’s Kingdom instead of our 
own enrichment, do not we inherit greater worries 
than ever, since there are no anxieties like those of 
religion and no burdens so heavy as those of the 
Kingdom of God? How can we help worrying 
about these things if we care for them ? Well, there 
is no doubt that here too Jesus would apply His deep 
lesson of ‘ Don’t worry,’ and for a very deep reason. 
His followers should not think of the Kingdom of 
God with fear and anxiety, but with confidence and 
joy. ‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.’ They 
need not torment themselves with anxiety as to 
their defence of themselves or their faith if they 
should be haled to courts of justice. ‘ Don’t worry 
beforehand as to what you are going to say, for what 
you should say will be given you when the time 
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comes—it is not you that speak, it is your Father’s 
Spirit that speaks in you.’ These spiritual cares 
also are to be cast upon God. Or rather (and here 
we come back again to the heart of the matter) it is 
just these cares that can especially be cast upon 
‘Him. So long as your cares are ‘the cares of the 
world,’ the anxieties of a selfish and worldly life, 
you are bound to be worried, for you have to bear 
them alone, since these are not God’s cares and they 
can’t possibly be cast upon Him. But when, with 
real faith in God, you begin to live for different 
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things altogether, your new cares of God’s Kingdom 
are indeed far bigger than your old cares of the world, 
but then they are God’s cares, and so you can have a 
quiet mind. From start to finish, according to 
Jesus, worry comes of living for the wrong things, 
and the other side of that is lack of faith ; while the 
cure for worry is to commit oneself in faith to God 
and live for His Kingdom. And then: 


I have no cares, O blessed Will, 
For all my cares are Thine. 


Literature. 


ANGLICAN ESSAYS. 


Strut another composite work: Essays on the 
Trinity and the Incarnation (Longmans ; 21s. net), 
by Members of the Anglican Communion, edited 
by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. This work, as Dr. Rawlin- 
son explains, originated in the meetings for theo- 
logical discussion of a group of friends who were all 
at one time engaged in the teaching of theology or 
of philosophy at Oxford. But Mr. A. D. Nock, who 
contributes the longest of the Essays, writes not 
from a theological nor a philosophical standpoint, 
but from the standpoint of an historian of religion. 
His subject is, ‘ Early Gentile Christianity and its 
Hellenistic Background,’ and it is a subject on which 
fresh guidance is always welcome. The author is 
in close touch with the important body of con- 
tinental literature which deals with it, and is 
successful in presenting it in an exposition which is 
at once clear and cautious. It is interesting to 
find Mr. Nock suggesting, as Dr. Burch does in a 
recent volume (reviewed in another column), that 
the high place accorded to St. John the Baptist in 
the Mandzan literature is a reflection, not a con- 
tributory cause, of the high place occupied by Jesus 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel. 
The other Essays, seven in number, are more 
closely connected with the main theme. The 
Editor writes on ‘Hebraic Theism, the Rev. 
_F. D. V. Narborough on ‘The Christ,’ the Rev. 

K. E. Kirk on ‘ The Evolution of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity,’ the Rev. F. W. Green on ‘ The Later 
Development of the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ the 
Rev. F. H. Brabant on ‘ Augustine and Plotinus ’ 
and ‘God and Time,’ and the Rev. Leonard 


Hodgson on ‘ The Incarnation.’ All these essays, 
divergent as they may be from one another in 
matters of detail, are informed with the common 
conviction that Christ is not less than Divine, 
and Christianity involves a distinctive doctrine of 
God. 

While the Essays, all seven of them, are useful 
contributions to their respective themes, and 
those by Dr. Kirk and Mr. Green are solidly in- 
formative on the doctrinal development as far as 
Augustine, Mr. Brabant’s essay on ‘ God and Time ’ 
will be regarded by many as the most interesting, 
in respect both of subject and of style. He claims 
that his standpoint, which he puts forward in view 
of modern discussions, seems to be the one that 
is most in accordance with the main stream of 
Catholic tradition, namely, that ‘ the Time-process 
is real, but less real than the Eternal, dependent 
upon it, and, as it were, an offshoot of the Eternal, 
but to be re-absorbed into it, as it arose out of it ; 
that Time is “the moving image of eternity,” the 
growth-side of eternal fact, and yet with a certain 
freedom and contingency of its own (God letting 
His eternal decrees work themselves out through 
us).’ 


MOFFATT’S COMMENTARY. 


Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament 
gave many readers a fresh insight into phrases and 
sentences and whole books which familiarity with 
the Authorized Version rendered obscure and 
opaque. It was itself a commentary, but it was 
felt that further comment was necessary in order 
to justify and even to explain the alterations, 
transpositions, and corrections of the old version, 
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This new commentary, of which we have here the 
first two volumes—one by Dr. Moffatt himself on 
The General Epistles of Peter, James, and Judas, 
the other by Dr. T. H. Robinson, of Cardiff—a well- 
known O.T. scholar—on The Gospel of Matthew 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 8s. 6d. net each), is the 
first-fruits of this undertaking. Dr. Moffatt, in 
a common foreword, explains the genesis, the aim, 
and the structure of the series, namely, ‘to bring 
out the religious meaning and message of the 
N.T. writings.’ While ‘ written for the Greekless,’ 
the volumes can be relied on for scholarship without 
pedantry, and each scholar is to be left free to give 
his own views on the Gospel or Epistle assigned to 
him, but the general aim is to elucidate the spiritual 
meaning of the N.T., which was written that men 
might believe ‘that Jesus is the Christ the Son of 
God ’—to bring modern men to see Him as the 
N.T. writers saw Him. 

We have read both these volumes with care and 
feel sure that they will be found, by what they omit 
as much as by what they include, a welcome, timely 
and trustworthy help to those who desire to under- 
stand the N.T. and to see Jesus. The introductions 
are short and relevant, the text is carefully ex- 
pounded, intricate discussions are avoided—pain- 
fully obvious homiletic is discarded, and the 
emphasis is on the religious message and meaning— 
on the actual thought of the N.T. writer about 
Jesus, and about life in the light of Jesus. 

Dr. Moffatt’s volume is characterized by his well- 
known gifts of scholarship and literary felicity, by 
apt illustrative power, and by what is more rare 
and precious, a true devotional spirit. Difficult 
passages are explained with simplicity. One is not 
plunged into all the views held on them—an 
immense relief to the ordinary reader. We would 
instance such texts as: ‘ the spirit lusting to envy,’ 
explained without descent into the fertile vagaries 
of exegesis; the ‘descent into hell’ passage 
classified by the adoption of Enoch into the text 
as suggested by Cremer and Rendel Harris, such 
phrases as ‘the day of visitation,’ although some 
may feel that the theological tinge in this phrase 
is deeper than is here allowed. On the whole, this 
volume can justify itself among the ever-growing 
number of commentaries and will be warmly 
welcomed by hosts of readers. 

Dr. Robinson’s task was more difficult, but he 
has performed it well ; and the choice of an O.T. 
scholar to expound a Gospel that falls back so fre- 
quently on O.T. Messianic texts is amply justified. 
The work is distinguished by simplicity and sanity 
of treatment not only in the separate sections, but 
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in the general principles of explanation. We 


wonder if all scholars will agree with the degree of 
emphasis he places on the possible modification of 
incidents by O.T. texts that Matthew brings to. 
bear on them. It is difficult to believe that such 


texts could manufacture facts as the writer seems — 
to suggest, though it is obvious that, given the 
facts, they are modified and coloured by the texts 


—a different thing. 


With regard to the Nature-miracles, Dr. Robinson | 
hints, if he does not approve of the view, that these - 
were ordinary events worked up unconsciously by — 
the religious imagination. The multiplying of the — 
loaves and fishes may have been a pooling of the | 
resources of the multitude—or a subtle spiritual — 
satisfaction caused by the personal influence of © 
It is certain the | 


Jesus—but no real miracle. 
Evangelist believed it a miracle, but a miracle 


congruous with the personal power of Christ. — 


After all, what the ordinary reader desires is not 
the exegete’s private opinions, but the Evangelist’s 
thought—the former might be relegated to an 
introduction or an appendix. But apart from 


these doubtful points the book is a helpful, honest, — 


and on the whole a successful contribution to the 


understanding of Matthew, and we hope the forth- ! 
coming volumes will maintain the high standard — 


set by these first two volumes. 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


A well-known Professor of Pastoral Theology in | 


Scotland was wont to warn his students against 
using instruments which were too fine when dealing 
with rough and hard material. A razor is excellent 
in its own sphere but useless in a granite quarry, so- 
many a sermon or apologetic address fails because 
it is utterly unsuited to the case of the ordinary man. 
to whom it is addressed. 

The Case for Christianity, by Professor Clement 
F. Rogers (Allen & Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net), is a most 
valuable commentary on this excellent advice. 
The writer is well known for his practical work in: 
defending Christianity in Hyde Park, meeting the 
popular objections to the Christian faith, not with. 
cumbrous scholastic arguments, but with weapons 
suited for immediate defence, and level with the 
difficulties and caricatures of religion in the mind of 
the man on the street or in the park. 

The book is incidentally a revelation of the 
woeful ignorance and fearful perversity regarding 
religion in the minds of multitudes of our country- 
men. It is a skilful diagnosis of the disease by a. 
man skilled in his work who has actually examined. 
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the patient, and every minister of religion ought to 
read this volume in order to acquaint himself with 
the real nature of his task. To prescribe aright, 
accurate diagnosis must precede and we have it 
here. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that there is no scholarship here. There is learn- 
ing on every page—the very tissue of the argument 
is steeped in disciplined and well-informed reasoning 
and knowledge. The book is full of choice quota- 
tions—old and new—for like the true scribe he uses 
all the wealth of ancient and modern authors to 
help his case, so that the main thread of the argu- 
ment sparkles with these quotations—all apt and 
televant—as a ring sparkles with brilliants. It is 
thus a kind of armoury of thoughts as well as a 
closely-knit argument, at once a learned and a 
popular book. 

We are not quite sure if his exposition of the 
Parable of the Unjust Steward is correct, nor are 
we quite sure of one or two other points, but these 
do not affect the general value of the work, and for 
many a day we have not read a more live book, 
never out of touch with real issues, and we com- 
mend it with all our heart, not only to doubters and 
deniers of the faith, but to expounders and defenders 
of the same. 

Professor Rogers has done nobly, and his book 
is sure of wide acceptance and hearty appreciation. 
He has without lowering his learning or cheapening 
his reasoning made both alike a human instrument 
of power for the furtherance of truth. 


THE EPIC OF GILGAMISH. 


The Epic of Gilgamish, though not exactly 
familiar except to Semitic scholars, is one of the 
sreat influential poems of the world ; and though 
it might not be strictly true to say that it has left 
its mark upon the Bible, it at any rate furnishes 
many striking and instructive parallels to passages 
in the Book of Genesis, to a small extent in the 
Creation story, and to a much larger degree in the 
Flood story. Students of Genesis have long been 
familiar with the Babylonian parallels according 
to which, when the flood came, the gods ‘ crouched, 
cowering like curs,’ or, when it began to subside, 
the hero of the story sent forth from his boat in 
succession a dove, a swallow, and a raven, or, when 
at the end he offered his sacrifice, the gods ‘as- 
sembled like flies’ over him—passages which set 
in relief the immense religious superiority of the 
Hebrew story to the Babylonian. 

But all this is only part of a long and fascinating 
epic, full of human interest and touching some of 
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the deepest things of human experience, such as 
the fear of death and the quest of life eternal. Mr. 
R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., has 
made it possible for us to read all of the tale that is 
extant—unhappily much of it is fragmentary and 
some of the translation highly problematic—and 
to appreciate something of its literary beauty by 
presenting this Epic of Gilgamish (Luzac & Co., 
London ; tos. 6d.) in ‘a new translation from a 
collation of the cuneiform tablets in the British 
Museum rendered literally into English hexameters,’ 
and he prefaces his translation by a succinct but 
illuminating summary. Though the translation 
is in verse, the writer has endeavoured to make it 
‘absolutely literal,’ a feat the difficulty of which 
will be best appreciated by those who have ever 
made a similar attempt even in languages much 
less difficult than those with which Dr. Thompson 
has had to deal. He modestly admits that the 
choice of the ‘ponderous English hexameter ’ for 
the rendering of such a poem is open to question, 
but on this point we think he may keep an easy 
mind. The effect is in reality both pleasing and 
worthy. Here are three lines from a beautiful and 
touching passage which has no Biblical equivalent. 
When the gale was spent, 


(Then) I open’d a hatchway, and down on my 
cheek stream’d the sunlight, 

Bowing myself, I sat weeping, my tears o’er my 
cheek(s) overflowing, 

Into the distance I gazed, to the furthest bounds 
of the Ocean. 


These lines remind us that, in spite of the ethical 
superiority of the Hebrew narrative, the Babylonian 
tale is marked not only by literary beauty but by 
fine and tender feeling; and by his more than 
readable—we can truly say his admirable—trans- 
lation, Dr. Thompson has put all students of 
literature and of the Bible deeply in his debt. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


Professor C. C. J. Webb, M.A., F.B.A., the Oriel 
Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion in Oxford, has put us in his debt by his 
valuable contribution to the defence of the religious 
point of view, and this alone will make his new 
book, Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement 
(S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), welcome to many. It is, 
however, extraordinarily interesting in itself, and 
it is timely in view of the fact that the centenary 
of the Oxford Movement is near at hand. The 
aim of the book is to estimate the contribution 
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which the Oxford Movement made to the Philosophy 
of Religion. 

The central and essential fact about this 
movement, according to Professor Webb, is its 
‘Moralism,’ a rather unpleasing word which he 
borrows from Dr. Brilioth. He might easily have 
found a better word for himself. What is meant, 
however, is that ethical considerations were at the 
root of all the thinking of the leaders. Not only 
were they possessed by a passion for holiness, but 
they considered that the path of obedience was 
that by which we ought to approach God. This 
was the point at which they separated decisively 
from the evangelicals. Even the Atonement was 
not to be presented to any one who had not entered 
on this path already. This was a serious diverg- 
ence from evangelical tradition. 

The same standpoint lies behind their doctrine 
of Justification. They rather join hands with the 
Roman contention here. The righteousness that 
justifies is not imputed but infused righteousness. 
This also explains their emphasis on Baptismal 
Regeneration. And finally it explains the fact 
that to this movement the Incarnation and not the 
Atonement is the central fact of Christianity. 

These and other points are worked out with 
much interest and pleasure to the reader in this 
valuable essay. There are passages also of sug- 
gestiveness apart from the main stream of thought, 
such as the elaborate contrast between -Romanism 
and Protestantism. The style is sometimes rather 
fatiguing. The sentences are often far too long, 
and are lengthened still more by parentheses. If 
all this could be broken up into shorter sentences, 
the reader would find his task pleasanter. But 
this does not mean that the writing is obscure or 
difficult. It is neither. But the reader, however 
attentive, will sometimes find himself stopping and 
saying, ‘ Now, where are we ?’ 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY. 


Instinct and Personality, by Mr. A. Campbell 
Garnett, M.A., Litt.D. (Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. 
net), distinguished by lucidity of statement and 
unity of aim, is sure to be read with pleasure and 
profit even by those who may hesitate to assent to 
the metaphysical conclusions of its final chapter. 

The writer attempts to throw light on the 
problem of personality and the nature of reality by 
an examination of life and particularly of the life 
ofman. He starts at the very lowest manifestations 
of living activity, such as the ameba, and his graphic 
account as given, say, on p. 193 reads like a romance. 


It is difficult to disagree with his criticisms and 
modifications of views on instinct and activity in 
general held by such distinguished psychologists 
as McDougall, Prince, Coué, and the various repre- 
sentatives of the new psychology school—Freud, 
Jung, Adler, and others—and we fancy many a 
reader will thank him for the lucid exposition 
given of these views. He finds in all activity what 
he calls expectation—not simply reaction to 
stimuli, but a kind of prophetic touch which is 
the basis of possible progress and which is perhaps 
best illustrated by the play of young creatures. It 
is interesting to find him favouring a theory of 
the Unconscious somewhat similar to the old 
Lamarckian theory of lapsed intelligence, although 
he does not mention Lamarck, and one finds a 
similar tendency in the later work of James Ward. 

His chapter on Ideals indicates that he is alive 
to the necessity of explaining human activity, from 
above as well as from below, and he might well have 
elevated his argument by further consideration of 
the higher realms of experience. It is notoriously 
easier to expound and criticise than to construct, 
and we feel unable to follow the writer in his theory 
of matter (sic) as a kind of what was once vitalized, 
now devitalized. It produces a sense of bewilder- 
ment, but it at any rate proves that there is in man 
a deep metaphysical urge or libido which should 
not be neglected by those who explain personality 
by his urges and desires. The influence of psy- 
chology is seen by the fact that words like urge, 
libido, and horme—with the last of which this 
writer tends to play as a father with a fond child— 
are become commonplaces not only of psychology 
but of ordinary speech. We have read this book 
with keen interest, and congratulate the writer on 
a notable psychological achievement. 


AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF SCOTLAND. 


Lest we be tempted to think more highly of 
ourselves than we ought to think, it is good some- 
times to see ourselves as others see us, and espe- 
cially good if the eyes that look at us are kindly as 
well as critical. Mr. Robert Scott has been looking 
at the Scottish people out of shrewd yet not un- 
friendly eyes, and in Scotland through American 
Eyes (T. & T. Clark ; 4s. 6d. net) he has in thoroughly 
interesting fashion recorded what he saw. Mr. 
Scott has unusually high qualifications for his task, 
as, though he has spent forty years in the United 
States—part of that time as Editor of the ‘Homiletic 
Review ’—he is a born Scot, and besides frequently 
revisiting the land of his birth, he has recently 
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spent a long sojourn in it, observing carefully the 
phenomena of its varied life. There are chapters, 
for example, on The Religious, Industrial, Educa- 
tional, Political, and Social Life, and besides valu- 
able general estimates resting on acute observation 
and an intimate knowledge of the ‘contemporary 
oress, there are not a few shrewd obzter dicta, to 
which those who believe in the high mission of 
Scotland would do well to give heed. 

There are many things which Mr. Scott admires,and 
ome which he deplores. He admires the humour, 
the hearty congregational singing, the temper of 
he people during the great strike. He deplores the 
often meagre Church attendance, the barn-like 
architecture of some of the churches, the tendency 
—in Britain generally—to look to the State for 
ussistance, the adherence to obsolete methods, 
90th in Church and in trade, and the backwardness 
of the religious education provided by many Sunday 
schools, which is ‘ woefully behind the needs of 
he time.’ But he admits that the Church is still 
1 mighty power in the land, and adds to Lord 
Haldane’s comforting reassurance that ‘ the British 
neople need never be afraid of Bolshevism in a 
country like ours’ the comment that ‘ what they 
jave to fear are the results which may follow stagna- 
ion.’ He is a warm advocate of Home Rule for 
scotland and of the study of the vernacular, both 
9f which would strengthen and deepen the interest 
f Scotsmen in the contribution which Scotland 
yas already made and is yet capable of making to 
he higher life of the world. The book, which is 
written with a Scotsman’s love of Scotland and 
with an American’s love of fresh and lively comment, 
S a just appreciation of Scottish ways and traits, 
like in their strength and their weakness. 


EUSEBIUS. 


Some twelve months ago we noticed the publi- 
sation of a new translation of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius ’ by Dr. Lawlor and Mr. Oulton. 
[heir promised second volume is now before us, 
Eusebius, Bishop of Ca@sarea—The Ecclesiastical 
History and the Martyrs of Palestine, translated 
with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. J. 
Lawlor, D.D., Litt.D., and the Rev. J. E. L. Oulton, 
B.D., vol. ii. (S.P.C.K. ; ros. 6d. net). In size the 
wo volumes are alike, so that what we have here 
amounts to a commentary. 

The chapters discussing the method followed by 
the Father of Church History,’ and estimating 
he value of his work, are exceedingly well done. 
The faults of Eusebius, such as his lack of critical 
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ability, his credulity, his partiality, are freely 
admitted. His frequent strange use of his docu- 
ments and the errors into which he falls are illus- 
strated. Yet the conviction remains that Eusebius 
was a man ‘of singular genius, and the laborious 
zeal which he brought to his task deserves the 
gratitude of all subsequent scholars.’ In the 
Notes, then, we need and we find wise and sure 
guidance as to where Eusebius requires emendation. 
The two volumes are a noteworthy testimony 
to patient study, sound judgment, and trained 
scholarship. 


SPINOZA. 


Professor A. Wolf of the University of London is 
already well known as a writer on philosophical 
subjects. What will likely turn out to be his 
magnum opus is a complete translation and annota- 
tion of all Spinoza’s works, which he hopes to 
finish within the next few years. An instalment 
lies before us—The Correspondence of Spinoza, 
translated and edited by Professor A. Wolf (Allen 
& Unwin ; 15s. net). The translation is not only 
accurate but felicitous, and the annotations are 
illuminating. In an introductory section we have 
a very suggestive but much too negative and 
meagre discussion of Spinoza’s place in philosophy, 
and a helpful account of his correspondents. The 
Letters are valuable as elucidating some points in 
Spinoza’s system, and interesting as showing what 
an encyclopedic mind he had. We shall look 
forward with keen anticipation to Professor Wolf’s 
edition of the ‘ Ethica.’ 


POLITICS AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
CLERGY. 


That the New England clergy—outside the 
Episcopal Church—played an important part in 
the Revolution and War of Independence is known 
to the general reader of British history. How 
important that part was both in the furnishing of 
solid principles of liberty and in the way of inspira- 
tion, Miss Alice M. Baldwin demonstrates in The 
New England Clergy and the American Revolution 
(Cambridge University Press ; 17s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Baldwin writes with an hereditary interest in her 
theme, for she is the daughter of a congregational 
minister and has imbibed with her upbringing the 
spiritual background which gives her special insight 
into her subject. The book is fully documented 
by quotations and by references to the sermons 
and religious addresses of the period, and is an 
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example of careful, thorough work, well meriting 
the doctor’s degree, for which it formed the thesis, 

Taking for granted the right of the colonists to 
resist laws and imposts which they resented as 
unjust, she proves that to the clergy is due in large 
measure the credit of enlightening the general 
public and of making resistance an act of reason 
and religion. They were not to begin with revolu- 
tionaries—the Hanoverian dynasty was deeply 
cherished—but when the King of England, as they 
thought, degenerated to the policy of the Stuarts, 
they were forced by their principles to resist as 
Cromwell had resisted. 

Their insistence on the rights of liberty of person 
and property was not immediately derived from 
the doctrinaire theories of France, but was an 
inevitable inference from their religion, and was 
buttressed by religious sanctions and moved by 
religious zeal. As they understood religion it was 
not a subjective pietism but a moral and political 
force. It claimed all life as its province. Nor did 
they adopt these views ad hoc without previous 
thought ; they had reasoned them out in theory and 
applied them in practice in their parishes in the 
smaller sphere of parochial life before the necessity 
arose of applying them to their relation to England, 
and thus when liberation was won they were in a 
position to frame constitutions and laws based on 
eternal principles of justice, and they safeguarded 
liberty from degenerating into licence. 

All this is abundantly proved in this careful 
volume, and it throws light on a chapter of Church 
history as well as ona political crisis. Dr. Baldwin’s 
work is deserving of all praise both as to its fairness 
and competency, and we congratulate her on her 
success. 


Many of us have thought that the conflict between 
science and religion was ended. Recently, how- 
ever, Dean Inge and others have sounded a warning 
note to the contrary. And so any reassuring note 
on this matter is welcome. Such a note is struck 
in a handsome book, sent out by the Abingdon 
Press, New York, which is doing a great deal for 
the cause of religion at present. It is called 
Christianity in Science, and is by Mr. Frederick 
D. Leete ($3.00). The name only partly indicates 
the scope of the work, for the writer’s object is to 
show that Christianity and science, so far from 
being antagonistic, are really friendly and helpful 
to one another. For one thing, he demonstrates 
that science has in various ways contributed to 
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~the welfare of religion. Again, he points out that 


religion (and especially the Christian religion) has 
been behind many of the advances of science. And 
finally, he emphasizes the religious nature of the 
leaders in science themselves. The whole essay is 
characterized by two qualities, its optimism and 
its practical method. The argument is not con- 
ducted on a level of over-strenuous thinking, but 
the writer has read widely ; within his own limits 
he knows the field thoroughly ; and he has written 
a book that will be read by religious people and (let 
us hope) scientific workers with pleasure and profit. 


Some time ago Mr. Arthur Ransome was sent 
out by ‘ The Manchester Guardian ’ to report on the 
situation in China when the trouble in Hankow 
was at its height. He has set down his impressions 
in The Chinese Puzzle (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net). 
So swiftly do things move in China that a book 
like this begins to be out of date before it can be 
issued from the press. At the time these pages 
were written Eugene Chen and Borodin were still 
in power, Chiang Kai-chek had gone into exile, 
and the split between the Communists and the 
Nationalist Party had not taken place. Yet Mr. 
Ransome has much of value to tell us, much that 
we need to know if we are to have a fair view of 
the Chinese question. He has been at pains to 
collect and give expression to Chinese opinion, as 
well as to the opinion of the foreign community in 
Shanghai. Best of all, perhaps, he has succeeded 
in showing how vast and intricate the Chinese 
puzzle is, and how presumptuous it would be for 
any of us to forecast with confidence the final 
solution of it. 


An excellent monograph on the life of Paul for 
higher Bible Classes and Student Study Circles has 
now appeared in a revised edition with a new 
chapter on the theology of Paul—The Life of Paul, 
by Professor B. W. Robinson, Ph.D. (Cambridge 
University Press ; ros. net). There is no bewilder- 
ing expatiation on disputable points, no footnotes 
or obscure references, but solid direction to authori- 
tative and accessible literature at the end of each 
chapter and in a valuable bibliographical appendix. 

There is abundant evidence on every page of 
faithful and honest study of the original sources— 
also a truly helpful setting of the Apostle’s life and 
work in the world milieu of his age, a real apprecia- 
tion of the worth and influence of St. Paul, and 
much to illumine the language and thought of the 
New Testament—as, for example, the fixation of 
the date of Gallio’s proconsulship, the light shed by 
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apyri and ostraka on the language, so that the 
tudent can find here a safe starting-point and 
ithful guide for beginning and continuing his 
tudy of the life and labours of the great Apostle. 
We heartily recommend this book to those for 
hom it was primarily written. 


Scots Theology in the Eighteenth Century, by the 
ev. Professor Alexander McNair, M.A. (James 
larke ; 6s. net), is a book which does not altogether 
nswer to the expectations raised by its title. 
nstead of being, as one would expect, a survey of 
ighteenth-century theology in Scotland, the book 
; in reality a monograph dealing with the case of 
)r. McGill, whose views on the Atonement caused a 
ertain stir in the Scottish Church towards the end 
f the century. The general reader will be apt to 
sel that it is scarcely worth while, at this time of 
ay, to rehearse again so fully the details of the 
ase. It must be said, however, that Professor 
{cNair has done his work with great care and 
horoughness, while in the concluding chapters he 
eals with certain aspects of the Atonement in a 
cholarly and helpful way. 


Enter China, by Mr. George G. Barnes (Edin- 
urgh House Press ; 2s. net), is ‘a study in race 
ontacts.’? The writer is of opinion that ‘ nations 
re being drawn ever closer together in a shrinking 
yorld, with the door locked. They must adjust 
hemselves to one another, or perish from sheer 
xasperation.’ His aim is to give us a sympathetic 
isight into the Chinese mind, and at the same 
ime to show us ourselves as seen through Chinese 
yes. In this he has achieved real success. The 
ook is a series of impressionist sketches which 
ring the Chinese world before the reader’s mind 
ith uncommon vividness. In the closing chapter 
he thesis is maintained that the only solution of 
he race problem is the inclusion of all nations in the 
amily of God. 


Chinese Realities, by Mr. John Foster (Edin- 
urgh House Press; 2s. 6d. net), is one of the 
anest and most illuminating accounts of the 
hinese Revolution that have yet appeared. The 
iter is a missionary who has lived for years in 
hina, has observed closely and pondered deeply 
he significance of the changes that have passed 
efore his eyes. He writes with remarkable fair- 
ess and balance of judgment. He shows that the 
‘evolution is no mere question of foreign aggres- 
ion, or of labour conditions in foreign mills, but 
omething far more profound. The anti-Christian 
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agitation is really anti-imperialist and anti- 
capitalist, and, most sinister of all, anti-religious. 
For young China has cast its native idols to the 
moles and to the bats, and is preaching materialism 
in the name of science. ‘The fact is that for 
young China the old religions are down and dead 
and done with; the only religion which to-day is 
sufficiently alive to make a bid for the soul of young 
China is Christianity ; in a word, if young China 
does not become Christian, young China will very 
soon have no religion at all. These are tidings, not 
to lift us into the seventh heaven, but to weigh us 
trembling to our knees.’ 


The British Broadcasting Corporation having 
conceived the idea that, instead of separate dis- 
connected Sunday addresses, they might try the 
experiment of a short course of sermons having 
as their main object to restate for the ordinary 
listener-in the fundamental beliefs of the Christian 
Faith, the Bishop of Winchester was asked to write 
a book to accompany these addresses. The result 
is given under the title What is God like ? (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 1s. net). It is, as it ought to be, 
simple, popular, and persuasive. After comment- 
ing on man’s thirst for God, and indicating certain 
signposts which point the way to the supreme 
reality, the writer leads up through the Old Testa- 
ment prophets to Jesus as the final revelation and 
perfect image of God. He then deals with the 
difficulties to faith arising from the prevalence of 
physical and moral evil, and finally presses home 
the truth that ‘the finding of God is the beginning 
of service.’ It is a little book that will be widely 
read. 


Dr. Vacher Burch, Lecturer in Theology, Liver- 
pool Cathedral and Cathedral School of Divinity, 
is writing diligently on Christian origins, and his 
recent work, The Structure and Message of Saint 
John’s Gospel (Martin Hopkinson ; 10s. 6d. net), 
will enhance his reputation for learning, scholarship, 
and critical acumen. It is, however, a pity that 
his style, while pointed and pithy, may yet be at 
the same time so vague, allusive, and subtle that it 
is difficult now and again to catch the true drift of 
his meaning. The ordinary thoughtful reader will 
pause at places in bewilderment, and the expert 
reader (who alone, after all, can fully appreciate 
such a book as this) will be too apt to dismiss it 
in impatience. The book is hardly a ‘new com- 
mentary’ on the Fourth Gospel, but it traverses 
the body of the Gospel, and seeks to throw fresh 
light, derived largely from the study of the 
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Hellenistic background of the New Testament, on 
the problems of its structure, character, and date. 

The writers with whom Dr. Burch chiefly keeps 
company are a select band of modern critical 
scholars, English, American, and Continental ; and, 
in face of them, he would vindicate the historicity 
of Jesus Christ and of the Gospel which is a Vita 
Christi. In particular he examines the recent 
claim that much in the Gospel has been taken from 
the Mandzan literature (Iranian Gnosticism). 

On the problem of the difference between the 
Synoptic logion and the Johannine logion, Dr. 
Burch is clear and emphatic. What has been so 
long ascribed to the Johannine point of view or 
to the influence of Greek philosophy ought to be 
put down to the work of the translator from 
Aramaic into Greek, We have not John’s Gospel 
in Greek, but his Aramaic translated into Greek. 
And that Greek is much more Johannine than John’s 
own, as may be seen from a comparison between 
the First Epistle and the Gospel. In the logia of 
Jesus, as preserved in the Fourth Gospel, we have 
to do not with John’s philosophical remodelling of 
Jesus’ teaching, but with John’s original reporting 
plus the ‘ Johannist’s’ Greek. And Jesus can come 
to us directly through the ‘ Johannist’s’ Greek. 


The Kingsgate Press send out two books by 
Baptist writers, both comforting to Baptists and 
Congregationalists, but also of great interest to 
others. One is The Freedom of God, by the Rev. 
H. Townsend, M.A., D.D., and contends not only 
that our thought of God is normative in our religion, 
but is actually determinative of our Church con- 
nexions. The religious bodies into which Chris- 
tianity is broken up are really different and con- 
flicting Christianities. And the writer goes so far 
as to say that the different definitions of Chris- 
tianity are due to the fact that we do not believe 
in the same God. In particular the conceptions of 
religion, of sacraments, of Church and ministry held 
by Baptists are the working out in history of their 
belief in the Freedom of God. ‘ The truth is, that 
you cannot reconcile the Roman and the Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine of God with that of the Baptist. 
. . . Baptists and Anglo-Catholics do not believe 
in the same God.’ 

The other book is by Principal A. C. Underwood, 
B.Litt., D.D., of Rawdon College, and is on The 
Continental Reformation. In dealing with its de- 
velopment, principles, and results, the writer 
is, as may be expected, highly commendatory. 
The most interesting chapter is the one on ‘ Our 
Debt to the Reformation,’ and sums up the con- 
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tribution which the great movement has made to | 

religious and social well-being. At a time when | 

so many people are inclined to sniff at Luther and | 

all his works, a robust and whole-hearted pro- 

clamation of his merits and influence is refreshing. 
Both books are published at 2s. 6d. net. 


The Triumph of Life (Longmans ; tos. 6d. net), 
by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. William Barry, D.D., Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Leamington, consists of a series of j 
chapters in letter form on the subject of ‘ Science — 
and the Soul.’ The style is clear and animated, } 
and is enriched with many literary allusions, drawn | 
in particular from the classics; and the author © 
shows himself a practised debater. But the debate | 
is conducted in a late-Victorian milieu, and the | 
magnates with whom Dr. Barry deals faithfully, | 
in accordance with the principles of the ‘high 
master,’ St. Thomas Aquinas, are such as Huxley, | 
Spencer, and Tyndall. It is not that Dr. Barry is | 
unacquainted with more recent writers in the 
particular sphere of psychology. His chapter on | 
Sleep and Dreams, for example, is written in view . 
of recent tendencies of thought. But although his | 
book belongs in form to the last twelve years, in | 
substance it is older, as witness this apparently 
unrevised sentence: ‘Hume, and im our day | 
Spencer, would fain ask how a consciousness which 
changes ...can reveal that which does not 
change.’ The manner and the spirit of Dr. Barry’s 
book appears in such a typical passage as the follow- 
ing: ‘We have seen how, in deference to that 
truth which has for them no eternal or absolute 
value, unbelieving men of science put aside all 
that gives our life more than a momentary value. 
Ideals to them are but imaginations, in Pindar’s 
words, ‘‘ the dream of a shade.” History with its 
countless deeds of heroism—so George Eliot sang—_ 
was but ‘a scroll within a tomb, to be unread for 
ever.” Thus would all the magnificent conquests 
of knowledge end in a negation, not without irony.’ 
Somehow we feel that Dr. Barry does not appreciate 
the new-found attitude of many scientific theorists, 
with their sense of the limitations of natural science. 


A book which deals both with theory and with 
practice in religious education, and especially with 
both these aspects of Sunday School work, is An 
Introduction to Sunday School Work, by Mr. C. F. 
Hunter, B.A. (Ludgate Circus House; 2s.). We 
can cordially commend this excellent manual. 
There are chapters on child nature, on Sunday 
School organization according to modern ideas, 
and finally on methods of teaching. Frankly, we 
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_ question the value of a good deal of the ‘ psychology ’ 


recently applied to the child and his treatment, 
and this in our opinion is the least valuable part 


of Mr. Hunter’s work. But the chapters on the 


modern Sunday School as it should be, and par- 
ticularly the valuable advice on the actual teaching 
of a lesson, are just what young teachers and in- 
experienced but open-minded superintendents need. 
If the last section on ‘ The Teacher and his Work ’ 
could be printed as a separate booklet and put into 
the hands of teachers everywhere it would greatly 
benefit the teaching in our Sunday Schools. And 
if the teacher finds that this only whets his appetite 
for more detailed guidance so much the better. 


If any one is looking for a gift book for young 
people that is both handsome to look at and in- 
teresting to read, he will find it in the latest publica- 


_ tion of the Religious Tract Society, Feathered 


Friends of Field and Forest, by Eleanor E. Helme 
(7s. 6d. net). The writer’s aim is to tell her young 
readers all about the birds they may see when 
they go to the country. And so we have the 
magpie, the jay, the lapwing, the owl, the swift, 
and skylark, and rook, and finches, and others. 
You will hear all about their habits, their nests, 
their virtues, and peccadillos. And there are 
sixteen lovely full-page coloured plates, so that 
you cannot fail to recognize these little friends, 
besides black-and-white drawings, all by Barbara 
Briggs. The book is a treasure, fascinating in its 
letterpress and beautiful in its printing, its binding, 
and its adornments, 


The Transforming Friendship, by the Rev. L. D. 
Weatherhead, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Sharp ; 3s. 6d. net), 
is described in the sub-title as ‘ A Book about Jesus 
and Ourselves.’ It consists of a dozen addresses 
on the Christian life conceived as a personal relation 
of friendship with Christ. It is freshly written, 
with real insight and a fine glow of religious feeling. 
The writer has a gift of imagination, and knows how 
to illuminate his pages with apt and telling illus- 
trations. It is.a book of unusual beauty, and one 
which is fitted to introduce the thoughtful reader 
to intimacy with the Divine Friend. 


‘ The evolution theory is a potent weapon against 
all that is best and noblest in man.’ That sentence 
sums up the message of Evolution and War, by Mr. 
Reginald Cock, M.R.C.S. (Elliot Stock ; 3s. 6d. net). 
The theory is examined, and found wanting. And, 
if Mr. Cock is right, the outlook for a world that 
has accepted evolution is very bleak. Because the 
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evolution theory ‘teaches that nations are of 
different germ-plasm and cannot look upon one 
another as fellow creatures,’ hence the inevitable 
certainty of war. The courage of a writer who 
takes up his broom to sweep back the tide of 
scientific theory is admirable. Let us hope his 
gloomy prognostications will not realize themselves, 


The Rey. J. Vernon Bartlet, D.D., the well- 
known Mansfield College Professor, has done a most 
useful and acceptable service in editing a series of 
selections from the works of the late Gaston Frommel 
under the title The Psychology of Christian Fatth : 
Being Selections from the Writings of the late Gaston 
Frommel (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. net). The translations 
have been done by the Rev. J. Macartney Wilson, 
D.D. Dr. Bartlet has done the choosing, the re- 
vising, and the editing. The result is a book of 
quite unusual fascination. The editor gives us in 
an introductory essay a sketch of Frommel’s career, 
and an estimate of his contribution to the psychology 
of religious experience. Then follow the selections, 
illustrating first Frommel’s approach to religion, 
next his doctrine and faith, and finally his treat- 
ment of the Inner Life. At the forefront of, parts 
one and two are sketches of Frommel’s great 
teachers, Alexander Vinet and César Malan, by 
himself, essays very relevant to the rest of the book. 
The profound insight of this writing, the deep 
religious feeling, and the clear and strenuous think- 
ing make these chapters as pleasant to read as 
they are religiously helpful. Perhaps the very 
best part of the book is its last section, on ‘ Com- 
munion with Jesus Christ’; it is a fine specimen 
of the blend of personal piety and masculine thinking, 
which is the peculiar attraction of the whole volume. 


In Sons of Africa (S.C.M.; 5s. net), Miss G. A. 
Gollock has given us a picture gallery with portraits 
of unusual variety and interest. Her aim is to 
discover to us the wealth of character and intel- 
lectual capacity of the African race. We have here 
studies of great African chiefs from the dire Tshaka 
to Khama the Good. The romance of Bishop 
Crowther is thrillingly re-told, and studies are 
given of the career and achievements of such notable | 
Christian statesmen and scholars as Sir Apolo 
Kagwa and Dr. Aggrey. A considerable number 
of slighter sketches are added of native evangelists 
and teachers, prophets, and men of affairs, while not 
the least interesting is a chapter on Mothers of 
Men. The whole is a convincing vindication of the 
claim that the African has his own contribution to 
make to the commonwealth of nations. 
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QA Lost Werse in the Goapel of Marf. 


By J. Renpet Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrmincHam. 


It was in the last year that I had the happiness of 
recovering a missing verse or half-verse from the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of John, a sentence 
which had disappeared from every existing copy 
of the sacred text, but which we were able to show 
to have once existed in the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
and which internal evidence showed to be the work 
of the Evangelist, and not the observation of an 
acute commentator. The missing sentence was the 
reply of Jesus to the inquiry of the Samaritan 
woman as to the source from which He derived the 
living water that He proposed to bestow upon a 
thirsty world. The discovery was published in THE 
Expository Times for May 1927, and, if one may 
judge from communications which students of the 
Gospel made to the discoverer, there were not a 
few who shared in the happiness of the find and 
were glad of the enrichment which it gave to a 
chapter which was already heavily laden with deep 
thoughts, and a very argosy of spiritual truth. 

I am now going to try to recover a missing verse 
from the Gospel of Mark ; only my readers must be 
warned in advance that this time we have not the 
support of a single textual authority; and it is 
quite possible that some people will put the matter 
from them, and say that they do not want a Gospel 
which ‘is conjured up out of non-existence by the 
magical spells of the imagination. Well, we are 
not writing for such ; our appeal will only be made 
to those who think that the imagination as well as 
the reason and the power of observation may have 
a service in Biblical science. 

In order to make clear the direction in which the 
aid of the imagination is to be invoked, we shall 
need some preliminary study. 

The story of the trial, defence, and martyrdom 
of St. Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles, amongst 
whom Stephen may very properly be included as 
the very first missioner to the Hellenic world, and, 
in an indirect way, the founder of the Church at 
Antioch, is characterized by a singular parallelism 
between Stephen and his Master. Even a super- 
ficial reader recognizes that Stephen praying for 
his murderers is a companion portrait to the 
‘Father, forgive them’ of Jesus Himself; and a 
superficial criticism, finding that the Lord’s prayer 
for His enemies is wanting in certain copies of the 
Gospel of Luke, has hastily inferred that the text 
of the Gospel has been reinforced from the account 


of Stephen’s prayer in the Acts. We do not stop 
to discuss the meaning of that particular parallel ; 
we only refer to it as an isolated case of what 
occurs on a much wider scale. Indeed it becomes 
quite a common practice in the historians of the 
Early Church to observe, or even to accentuate, 
or possibly to invent, such cases and events as might 
serve to show that the experience of the Master 
was reproduced, even to detail, in the sufferings of 
the servants. Polycarp’s martyrdom may serve as 
an illustration. 

If we read the Martyrdom of Jesus as told by 
Mark over against the Martyrdom of Stephen, as 
told by Luke, we shall see that there is a literary 
dependence of the Acts upon Mark, over and above 
the general theory of an Imitatio Christi to which 
we have alluded. 

For instance, Mark relates (145°) that ‘they 
brought Jesus to the high priest (amyjyayov ... 
mpos Tov dpxtepéa), and there came together all the 
high priests (sic: plural) and the elders and the 
scribes.’ After a reference to the conduct of 
Peter, the account continues : ‘ Now the high priests 
(sic : plural) and all the Sanhedrin sought testimony 
against Jesus to kill him, and found none.’ That 
is the way in which the judicial proceedings against 
Jesus commence: in the case of Stephen, we are 
told that 

‘They stirred up the people and all the elders 
and the scribes, and came upon him and brought him 
to the Sanhedrin (jyayov . . . eis 1d cvvédpuor),’ 
So far the accounts are parallel in structure, and 
show some coincidence in expression, over and above 
what may be described as inevitable. 

We come next to the employment of false wit- 
nesses, and the nature of their testimony : the sub- 
stance of it, in the case of Stephen, is that, ‘ We 
have heard him say that this Jesus the Nazarene 
shall destroy this place and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us.’ Ac 614; axnxdaperv 
yap avrod déyovtos Ore “Incots 6 Nalwpatos obtos 
Katadvoe, tov TOTOv TolTov xré, with which we 
compare Mk 1458: ‘We have heard him saying, 
I will destroy this temple made with hands’ 
(jpels HKovoapev adtovd A€yovTos OTL “Hyd Katrahvow 
Tov vaoy TodTov Tov yxeELporotyrov). The two 
accounts have now drawn very close together, not 
only in the matter narrated, but in the manner of 
the narration. 


fact or intention. 
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| Then we have the direct appeal of the high priest 
to each of the prisoners. In Mark it runs thus: 
‘The high priest rose in the midst («is ro pécov), 
and asked Jesus, saying, Have you nothing to 
answer?’ In the Acts the narration is briefer, 


_‘ The high priest said, Are these things so ?’ 


It will, I think, be conceded that Luke’s account 
of the trial of Stephen has been affected, both 
structurally and linguistically, by the Markan 
account of the trial of Jesus. 

We ought not to omit from these suggestions of 
parallelism the fundamental element of a charge 
of blasphemy, in which Jesus and Stephen use 
matters of personal testimony (prophecy and its 
fulfilment) which can hardly be independent. It 
may very well be the case that, when Jesus says 
that His judges shall see the Son of Man seated at 
the right hand of the Power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven, and when Stephen affirms that 
he fulfils the prediction in his own person by a 
vision of open heavens and of the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God, we have before 
us the historical motive for a highly-developed 
literary parallelism. The two narrations can hardly 
be independent. They are connected either in 
They could be printed on 


_ Opposite pages with appropriate indications of type. 


_ And now we come to the very interesting discovery 
upon which we have discoursed elsewhere, that the 
Western text of the Acts has inserted the words 
‘standing in the midst’ at the junction of the 


sixth and seventh chapters of the Acts. Ascommonly 


understood, these words have been taken to refer 


to Stephen, whose radiant face was like that of an 
angel standing in their midst ; but it was claimed 


by me, many years since, that they really belonged 
to the high priest, who rises to address the criminal, 


_and that we should replace the gloss so as to read, 


“And the high priest rose in the midst, and said.’ 
I do not propose at this point to resume the dis- 
cussion which was naturally provoked by this way 
of explaining the gloss. The point that I want to 
emphasize is this, that by attaching the words to 
the high priest we complete an already existing 
parallel between Luke’s account in the Acts and 
the Markan Gospel. That is, certainly, very 
significant, and ought to be almost the last word 
in the discussion. I do not propose, at this point, 
to invade the whole area of the problem of the 
Western glosses. If our explanation is correct, 
we have amplified and completed the evidence for 
the dependence of the Acts upon Mark. 

Now we come, after a lengthy prologue, to the 
question with which we are really occupied, over 
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and above the ordinary questions as to the text 
of the Acts and its interpretation. If it be conceded 
that Stephen is either in actual history or in literary 
presentation the subject of an Imitatio Christt, 
what are we to say about the shining face by which 
he is most commonly remembered, at least in art 
and in letters? Tennyson, for instance, delineates 
him as follows : 


Looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place, 
God’s glory smote him on the face. 


Tennyson has carried forward the descent of the 
Divine glory upon the martyr from the trial to the 
martyrdom : for, in the Biblical account, the prayer 
comes later than the trial. Is it possible that there 
stood in the Markan original a statement with 
regard to the angelic face of Jesus Christ at His 
trial, similar to that which is recorded of Stephen P 
Nothing more likely, in view of the fact that the 
early Christian tradition lays stress on the glorious 
appearance of Christ’s face. St. Paul, it will be 
remembered, has, in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, an actual allegory on the greater glory 
of the New Covenant when contrasted with the 
Old Covenant, the subject-matter of the allegory 
being the face of Jesus and the face of Moses. 
Christian experience, in this connexion, is defined 
as an ‘ illumination of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4°); when considered as 
progressive, rather than as immediate, Christian 
experience is defined as a change from glory to 
glory by beholding or reflecting the glory of the 
Lord (2 Co 338) ; the whole passage with its parallel- 
ism between Moses’ face and Christ’s, shows that 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ was a 
natural, and perhaps a familiar theme. There may 
be other origins for the theme, as, for instance, the 
Transfiguration, to which reference seems to be 
made in the words, ‘ We are transfigured into the 
same image’; but even the reminiscence of Tabor 
recalls the Face that shone like the Sun, so that we 
can without much difficulty enter into the Apos- 
tolic mind and look at history with St. Paul’s eyes. 

This, then, is our suggestion, that in the original 
text of Mark (or Markan origins, if we cannot be 
satisfied with a single ‘ honest ghost’ for an Evan- 
gelist), there stood a statement to the effect that 
‘all in the council, looking upon Jesus, saw his face 
like the face of an angel.’ The text of Mark might 
then have something as follows, if we wish to 
justify the Western text of the Acts : 

ovde Kal ovTws 
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The advantage of this arrangement is that by 


A NEw discussion of St. Paul’s ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ 
can only be justified if new material is presented 
for consideration. Thus Dr. Richardson’s sugges- 
tion,! that the Apostle was literally crucified, at 
least as far as the beginning of the ordeal, though 
hardly likely to win acceptance, must have been 
read by many with interest. There is room for 
speculation because no theory holds the field. 

1. Sir William Ramsay’s idea that Paul was 
attacked by malaria at Perga and went for his 
health’s sake to the highlands has little in its favour. 
He was a native of Tarsus, and must have known 
other methods of treating fever than that of plung- 
ing into the heart of the bandit-infested mountains ; 
and how would a convalescent from malaria be ‘a 
temptation in the flesh ’ to the Galatians (Gal 4}¢) ? 

2. Epilepsy has been surmised from the ‘spat 
out ’ of Gal 44 (R.V. marg.), which is said to refer 
to the custom of spitting to avert a demonic attack. 
The Galatians did not do what might have been 
anticipated. But there is no need to insist on the 
literal sense, and, even if it is allowed to stand, 
other inflictions besides epilepsy were ascribed to 
demons. 

3. Ophthalmia is unlikely, in view of the keen 
glances of the Apostle frequently referred to. 

4. Skin trouble, such as erysipelas, would cer- 
tainly have been unsightly, but otherwise does not 
fit the evidence particularly well. 

5. The earliest tradition, given by Tertullian, is 
headache. This, again, does not explain Gal 4}4, 
but I believe it puts us on the right track. 

I suggest that St. Paul was a victim to nerves, 
and that modern men are peculiarly fitted to enter 
into his experience. Splitting headaches may well 
have accompanied the attacks, and they could 
hardly be described more appropriately than by 

1In the January number of Theology. 
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Was St. Maul a Stammerer? 


By THE REVEREND W. K. LowTHEerR CiarKE, D.D., Lonpon. 


the repetition of the line-endings, the error of | 
omission can be explained. I should, however, | 
prefer to omit the fifth line, and to explain the | 
‘standing in the midst’ as I have done formerly. | 
All that I am arguing for is that a significant | 
passage has been lost in the Gospel of Mark, of which } 
there is a reminiscence in the Acts of the Apostles. | 


the word oxédo, a stake driven into his head. 
Read 2 Corinthians and you see at once that the 
writer was a mass of nerves, acutely sensitive and 
a prey to melancholy and depression which came 
as the ebb-tide of the mighty incoming tide of — 
exaltation which was the other side of his being. | 
Such was his essential sanity that a cure would — 
probably have been possible if he could have 
enjoyed a quiet life and sympathetic companion-— 
ship. But that was always out of his reach. His 
body was shattered by the experiences described 
in 2 Co rx, ‘the care of all the churches’ was a 
terrible mental strain, and the psychic and spiritual 
side of his life made great demands on his weakened 
frame. Once his nerves began to go, the conditions 
of recovery were absent. 

But some outward manifestation must be sought, 
such as at times limited his appeal severely. I 
suggest that, at least at times of exceptional strain, 
he suffered from inability to express himself clearly, 
partial aphasia, or, to use one word, a stammer. 
To test this, let us look at Lightfoot’s list of con- 
ditions which any theory must satisfy (Commentary 
on Galatians, 186 ff.). 

1. Physical pain of a very acute kind. 

2. The malady was very humiliating, a set-off 
against his spiritual privileges and a check to his 
spiritual pride. 

3. It was a grievous hindrance to the gospel and 
a powerful testimony to it when overcome. 

4. The affliction seems to have attacked him 
when he preached, exposing him to possible con- 
tempt. 

5. The meanness of his personal appearance may 
be connected with it. 

6. The trouble was recurring. 

Of these factors, all except five are admirably 
satisfied by the combination of headache and 


_ flesh, ‘a messenger of Satan to buffet me.’ 
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stammering as shattered 
nerves. 
It is time to look at the passages. 


(a) Gal 433-15: ‘Ye know that because of an 


accompaniments of 


infirmity of the flesh (80 doOeévecay tis capxéds) I 


preached the gospel unto you the first time: and 
that which was a temptation to you in my flesh 
ye despised not, nor rejected ; but ye received me 
as an angel of God... ye would have plucked 
out your eyes and given them to me’ (R.V.). 
“Because of an infirmity’ seems to support 
Ramsay’s theory. But we cannot now insist on the 
classical use of dca with the accusative, as Lightfoot 
did. Ro 3” 80 are clear examples of the accusative 
used for the correct genitive, which is corroborated 
by non-literary evidence. The Greek Fathers are 
right in taking the phrase as meaning ‘ in (or with) 
an infirmity of the flesh.’ The preaching was 
hindered by the Apostle’s affliction. What can 
hinder a sermon more than a stammer ? But the 
hearers rejected the temptation to despise the 
speaker. They received him with sympathy and 
would have done anything for him. 

(b) 2 Co 12 gives fuller information. The afflic- 
tion began at a definite period, fourteen years ago. 
St. Paul had a supreme mystic experience, which 
he was unable to describe. ‘It is not lawful for a 
man to utter’ it, he says, but the words are at 
least consistent with the supposition that a tempor- 
ary aphasia made it impossible to describe his 
experience. And just then came the thorn in the 
Now 
anything which prevented the proclamation of the 
gospel could be called ‘a messenger of Satan’ 
(cf. x Th 238), and stammering suits these particular 
words better than anything which has been sug- 
gested so far. After all, there is a mystery about 


| St. Paul’s preaching. Reading the Acts, e.g. the 
) Areopagus speech, we imagine it must have been 


extraordinarily effective. - But in 2 Co 101° we read 
that the verdict was, ‘ His letters are weighty and 
strong; but his bodily presence is weak, and his 
speech is contemptible ’ (e€ovBevypevos ; cf. Gal 414, 
“the temptation that beset you in my flesh you did 
not contemn,’ éfovfevijcare), And in 2 Co 11%, 


! ‘though I be rude in speech’ (idurys TH Adye). 


This is generally explained by saying that St. Paul 
was deficient in the art of rhetoric. But the 
Epistles, parts of which have been recently shown 
to conform to the rules of ‘ ancient artistic prose,’ 
do not suggest this any more than the Acts, and 
perhaps the Church of Corinth, with its ‘not many 
mighty, not many noble,’ would not have been 
very particular about the technical excellence of 
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sermons. But a voluble Greek community{would 
have found a preacher’s stammer a stern obstacle 
to the acceptance of his message. 

An objection must be met here. In Ac 14” 
Paul ‘ was the chief speaker,’ and elsewhere in the 
book his preaching seems to have been effective. 
But it is a peculiarity of stammering that the 
sufferer is never quite sure of himself. Sometimes 
he is at the top of his form and pulls off a brilliant 
success. The very effort he has to make to speak 
well produces good results on the happy occasions 
when inhibitions are removed. Above all, he is 
largely dependent on a sympathetic audience. 
The enthusiastic welcome at Lystra may have 
helped him to make one of the most effective 
speeches of his life, though the leader of a deputa- 
tion who is ‘ the chief speaker ’ is not always a good 
speaker. Conditions would have been different at 
Athens. This ‘ University Sermon’ may have 
been most trying. Does~St. Luke preserve the 
notes of a speech for which the Apostle made a 
great effort but failed ignominiously ? Athens was 
the last place to tolerate a breakdown. 

We are getting very speculative here, but it is 
worth continuing the line of thought. Paul, went 
on to Corinth ‘in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling,’ no longer relying on ‘ excellency 
of word.’ This exactly describes the state of mind 
of a stammerer after failing to make his message 
effective, and it is precisely at Corinth, after this 
set-back, that we get evidence of his ‘ contemptible 
speech.’ There is a passage in Colossians (4?- *) 
which may be taken to hint at a recurrence of the 
old nervous fears. ‘ Praying for us, that God may 
open for us a door for the word . . . that I may 
make it manifest, as I ought to speak.’ 

Lastly, let us remember that stammerers some- 
times write very well. The brilliant orator feels no 
need to polish his sentences with great care; they 
come rolling off his tongue with too much ease. 
But the tongue-tied man, conscious that he has a 
message, the effectiveness of which is hindered by 
his limitations, takes endless trouble to express 
himself well on paper. Charles Lamb, Charies 
Kingsley, and ‘ Lewis Carroll’ are examples of 
stammerers who made their mark in literature. 
Possibly the supreme power of St. Paul’s Epistles 
owes something to the pains taken by a tongue- 
tied man to say properly on paper what he had 
failed to say effectively in speech. We can be 
quite sure that 1 Co 13 is a deliberate composition, 
polished and pruned until it became a masterpiece. 
If we omit it we can read 12%! 14! consecutively— 
‘a still more excellent way show I unto you, 
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Follow after love.’ Having written this, St. Paul 
reflected that here was the place to interpolate his 
prose hymn in praise of Love. This is evidence for 
careful writing. 

Nerves—headaches—stammering. Such is the 
complex which I imagine to have been St. Paul’s 
‘thorn in the flesh.’ If the stammering is thought 
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Wirginifius Muerisque. 

The Long Way Round is the Short Way Home. 
By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
GLaAsGow, 

“God led them not by the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near; ... but God 


led the people about, by the way of the wilderness.’— 
Ex 131% (R.V.). 


It is an Italian proverb which says, ‘ The long way 
round is the short way home,’ and it is truer than 
most proverbs, very true for all the world, and for 
your life and mine. 

We live in a world that is in a dreadful hurry 
to-day. We want to go faster and faster. People 
that get things done quickly are admired. The 
short cut to anything is felt to be the best road : the 
near way is the best way. 

The papers are full of advertisements of quick 
methods ; how to make hair grow quickly, how 
to learn the piano in a month without scales or 
exercises, how to get rich quickly, and so on. 
Quickness is everything, and we are as sure as 
Euclid was that ‘the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line.’ But that is only 
true on paper and in geometry ; it isn’t true for 
life. It isn’t true on the surface of the earth, for 
the surface of the earth is not flat, but curved. The 
shortest distance between Liverpool and New York 
is a straight line on a map, but it isn’t a straight 
line on the sea : it’s a bit of a ‘ great circle.’ On the 
map it seems round about and long, but the sailor 
knows that on the ocean ‘ the long way round is the 
short way home.’ 

I remember once going as a boy to climb Ben 
Lawers with an old minister and his sons. My idea 
was to go straight at it. There was the summit 
and the shortest way must be the best. When he 
led us by a way which started circling away round 
the mountain I thought he was a foolish old man. 
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fanciful, I would at least plead for the nerves, and 
suggest that the extraordinary appeal of the 
Apostle to many is due in part to the closeness with 
which he approaches twentieth-century civilized man 
in this respect. Or the headaches may be omitted. 
‘The thorn in the flesh’ may be metaphorical, 
like the buffeting inflicted by the messenger of Satan. 


Study. 


But when at last I was at the top and looked down 
at the road I would have chosen, I saw that he was 
right and I was wrong. My way would have been 
far harder and would have taken far longer ; his 
way was easier and in the end quicker. It was the 
long way round, and it was the shortest way to the 
top. 

I go back to the Bible and I find God doing just 
this thing. He was leading His people to a land 
of Promise. There was a ‘near way,’ ‘the way of 
the Philistines,’ and there was a long way, ‘the 
way of the desert’; and it was the long way by 
which God led them. Why? Because He wanted 
them to be fit to enter the land of Promise. He 
was leading them not only from Egypt to Canaan, 
but from the feebleness of slaves to manhood and 
courage and self-confidence. It is easy to go 
quickly to Canaan, but it is not easy to get to the 
kingdom of character, and it cannot be done 
quickly. So because they needed the desert to 
make them into men fit to have a country of their 
own, ‘ God led them not by the way of the Philistines, 
though that was near, but he led them by the way 
of the wilderness.’ 

In the New Testament I find our Saviour tempted 
in the wilderness, and each temptation was the 
temptation of the near way, the short cut. 

What was to be His way to His Kingdom in 
men’s hearts ? Bribe them with food, master them 
with force, dazzle them with miracles—these were 
the easiest ways, and Jesus would have none of 
them. He knew that no kingdom could stand 
long that was built that way, and so He chose the 
long, slow way of winning their hearts by love and 
their wills by persuasion and their minds by 
truth. It was the long way round. It took Him 
into the wilderness. It took Him to the Cross, but 
it was the only way. Once again the long way 
round was the short way home. 

Girls and boys, don’t let yourselves be cheated 
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by short cuts. 
cuts. 

At school in algebra and arithmetic the short cut 
is to turn up the answer without working it out. 
In Latin it is to get a crib instead of using your 
dictionary and your brain, or to get some one to 
do it for you. It saves time; but it saves time 
at the cost of everything else you ought to spend 
time to get. For it is not the answer that is the 
great matter, but the discipline of doing the work. 
As well expect to get strong by somebody else doing 
your gymnastics. As well expect to get good from 
a dinner which somebody else has eaten for you. 
You are being led into the kingdom of knowledge, 
the mind’s land of promise, and the long way of 
honest work is in the end the short way home. 

It is the same in the world of life. Our Father is 
guiding us up the heights of character. He leads by 
the way that is best—though it seems round about. 
He is leading us to a land of Promise, and He leads 
us by ways where discipline and effort will make us 
fit to arrive at that land of Promise, strong upright 
souls, fit to enter in and possess the land. He 
leads us by desert places, stony with temptation 
and disappointments, and sore with sorrows, 
because these things have a service to our souls. 
Souls cannot be made in a hurry. Character can- 
not be created by a magic wand. We would like 
to choose our paths and we should choose a path— 
a “near way ’—without these things. 

But we are not allowed to choose our path ; the 
only thing we can choose is our Companion. If we 
choose God for our Companion, it doesn’t matter 
where He leads us, for we can say, as Jesus said, 
‘My Father is always with me.’ Any road is long 
without a companion, and good roads are horrid with 
the wrong companion. With the right companion, 
the longest road is short ; and we may be sure of 
this—that the long round with God is the short way 
home. 


In some things there are no short 


About writing Letters. 
By THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. May, ILKESTON. 


‘ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand.’— 
Col 438. 


Once upon a time, nearly seven thousand years 
ago, before the days when Abram left. Ur of the 
Chaldees to try to find a living God, there was a 
man named Annini, living at a place called Simta- 
Ha. He had a field, and one day he wrote a letter 
about it. He wrote it with an iron pencil on a 
slab of wet clay. When it was dry he put it in a 
clay envelope and sent it to his landlord. You 
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could not tear up the letter written on a brick nor 
could you burn it very well. So after it was 
finished with the landlord threw Annini’s letter 
away, envelope and all, and the desert sand drifted 
up and buried it. It buried Annini and his field 
as well, but a little while ago some one dug the letter 
up, and now you may see it in a London museum ; 
the oldest letter in the world. 

What kind of letters do you write ? Some people 
write wonderful letters, letters so full of news and 
little word pictures of other places and other people 
that, long after the people who wrote them and the 
people who received them are dead, other people 
delight to read them because they are so interest- 
ing. You have to be very clever to write such 
letters as these. Perhaps your letters are very 
short and not very clever: 


‘DEAR FaTHER,—I hope you are all right. We 
had a topping game of footer on Saturday and beat 
the Lower House by two goals to one. My pocket- 
money is all gone.—Your loving son, Davi.’ 


And if anyone complains-you declare that there"was 
nothing else to write about last week. In the days 
when Moses went to school in Egypt, boys were 
writing letters home like that on pieces of papyrus. 
Some day you will find more to write about, and 
I wonder what sort of letters you will write then. 
Every time you write a letter you tell people 
something about yourself. Your handwriting tells 
them something, and people can see whether you 
are careless or careful ; whether you are proud or 
modest, whether you are strong and determined 
or weak and wavering. In your letters there are 
all sorts of things written in invisible ink, written 
between the lines, and people read them and see 
what you are. You did not intend to write those 
things down, they wrote themselves. Sometimes 
books are written about people and called, for 
example, ‘St. Paul as Revealed in his Letters.’ 
Paul’s eyes were very bad and he could not see 
very well, and perhaps his fingers were stiff, too, 
with working at his tent-making, so that he usually 
got some one to be his secretary. Sometimes 
Timothy would do it for him, and sometimes Luke 
would write, and sometimes a friend named Tertius 
wrote at Paul’s dictation. When the letter was 
finished Paul would take the pen and sign it. I 
think the writing must have been bad and Paul 
felt a bit ashamed because it was so poor, so he 
added at the end of one of his letters ; ‘ The greet- 
ing of me, Paul, with my own hand. Remember, 
I am in prison.’ Another day his eyes were worse 
than usual, he could scarcely see, but he felt he 
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wanted to put down something himself, just as 
Baby does when Daddy is away. They came over 
to the window, and Paul took the reed pen from the 
other and began to write. Oh, but the letters were 
clumsy and sprawling. Paul nearly laughed at 
them. Then he wrote: ‘See what big letters I 
make, when I write you in my own hand !’ 

In another place Paul says something still more 
interesting. He says to his friends, ‘ You are our 
letters ; the letters everybody reads.’ That sounds 
very curious. What does Paul mean? He means 
that, when other people in Rome and Ephesus and 
Corinth look at the people to whom Paul is writing, 
the people who call themselves Christians and say 
they love Jesus, they read in them the message 
Paul would like to write. I wonder if any one sees 
in you not just a message from Paul but a letter 
from Jesus. If Jesus wrote a letter what would 
He say? This, 1 think: ‘A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.’ 

Will you let Jesus write that upon your life and 
be His beautiful letter to the world ? 


The Cbristian Year. 
FirtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Follow Me. 

‘ Follow me.’—Mt 41°. 


Nothing gives a greater sense of the power of our 
Lord than the transformation He wrought in the 
character of His first disciples. He passed by the 
rich, the educated, the leaders of religion, and 
deliberately called Galilean peasants and _fisher- 
men. Their minds were filled with national and 
religious prejudices. They regarded the Kingdom 
of God as a political institution, based on the 
subjugation of the Gentile nations. We find in 
them ambition, envy, worldliness, jealousy, boast- 
ing, cowardice. They were not worse than others, 
but their mental and moral state was not very 
high when Christ said to them, ‘ Follow me.’ In 
the course of a few years an extraordinary change 
passed over these men. We have the writings of 
some of them, and these have been reverenced for 
their truth and wisdom by generations of the 
wisest and best men who have lived. Further, 
those uneducated men are among the great forces 
that have turned the world into a diviner course. 

And it is the same spiritual transformation 
Christ works in all who follow Him in every age. 
The first sign of change in the Twelve was an out- 
ward and visible one : they obeyed Christ literally— 
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gave up their work, boats and nets, home and 
kindred, and became wanderers through the land 
with their Master. Now, is that sacrifice asked of 
us? It may be. But the root of the matter is 
this: that anything even in our outward life that 
hinders us from following Christ must be given up. 
If even things right in themselves had to be given 
up by those first disciples, much more must things 
that are not right. And as we look round the mere 
externals of our life, do we not find many things 
that hold us back from following Christ, or at least 
following Him fully—habits of physical ease and 
luxury, customs of the world and business which 
cannot stand His scrutiny, companionships and ties 
which hold us back from our own best ideals ? 
And therefore when Christ calls us, as He called 
Peter and the rest, our first duty may be to make 
a change even in our outward life—to measure all 
by a new standard. 

These outward things can be abandoned in a 
moment of time. Peter and John gave up their 
boats and homes at once. But did they follow 
Christ in spirit as quickly as in body? Far from 
it. Christ found it far easier to get them to for- 
sake their homes than to abandon pride, ambition, 
greed, jealousy, intolerance, cowardice. For to 
follow Christ is much more than a change in the 
external life. It is a change in the very habits of 
the soul. It is the growth of Divine tempers and 
dispositions of the heart. And just this is the 
change which we see going on in the disciples by 
the mere process of following this strange Master 
of theirs. At the beginning their souls were full of 
ambition. And out of this worldly pride sprang 
those jealous quarrels for the highest places, the 
sound of which is heard all through the Gospels. 
At every turn the disciples misunderstood their 
Master’s aims. It almost seems as if they were His 
followers in body alone. Yet look at these men a 
few years later—listen to their sermons, read their 
letters, watch the life they live. The old worldly 
idea of the Kingdom is gone : it is now a spiritual 
Kingdom of truth and love. It is no longer for 
Jews alone : its gates stand open to every nation. 
The old ambition for the chief places is dead : they 
are ‘clothed in humility’; the cowardice which 
forsook Christ and fled is gone : they face governors 
and kings for Hissake. The Cross, once a stumbling- 
block and foolishness, is now their glory. 

Further, the minds of these men underwent an 
almost incredible development. When Christ found 
them their minds were filled with the current 
national ideas of God and man, the world, sin, 
righteousness. At first His thoughts on all these 
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were too great for them to receive with ease. But 
they followed Him, and in a few years we find 
these men moving familiarly in a world of mar- 
vellous ideas—ideas so great that the highest 
minds since have not fathomed their significance. 
They began with the belief that their Master was 
human in precisely the same sense as themselves— 
wiser, indeed, stronger, but still a mere man. But 
as they followed Him, they began to feel them- 
selves in the presence of something far above them 
—something that forced on their minds the strange, 
inevitable conviction of Divinity. And with this 
conviction came a host of new and infinite thoughts : 
a Divine Incarnation—a God who bears the sins 
and sorrows of a world—an atonement of love— 
the unity of the human race in sin and salvation. 

Or turn to another change, the soczal change, the 
new attitude in which He placed these men toward 
their fellows. When He called them they were 
imprisoned in the common national conception 
of the human race. The Kingdom of Heaven was 
theirs by right Divine ; the Gentiles were only 
worthy to be their slaves. In this exclusive 
Heaven these ambitious fishers looked to receive 
the first places, and doubtless to raise their own 
kindred to the rank of their own dignities. But 
Christ lifted them out of this pit of selfishness and 
taught them that the Kingdom of their Master was 
the heritage which His grace made free to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Nay—a much more 
difficult thing—He poured into them His own great 
and generous spirit, His own enthusiasm for 
humanity ; until they were ready to face all 
privations, persecutions, and dangers, in order to 
carry this good news to every nation under heaven. 
The change is almost inconceivable—men who 
began by quarrelling for the highest places now 
ambitious only to be the servants of all, giving up 
home and country for the sake of strangers and 
foreigners, glorifying in the Cross, once their stone 
of stumbling and rock of offence ! 

This was the great and beautiful change which 
Christ was able to make in His first disciples. Often 
perplexed, they still continued in His temptations, 
they still strove to set their wills in tune with His, 
following loyally when they could not understand. 
And thus, hour by hour, the great miracle was 
wrought. ‘ Follow me’ is the secret of it all.? 

Wilfred Grenfell says: If increasing experience 
gives increasing wisdom, as I try to write down 
what I think Christ asks of each individual to-day, 
it is to do the thing that pleases Him. To have 
courage to follow Him and leave intellectual faith 


1 J. S. Carroll, The Motherhood of God, 191. 
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to be won by experience—of long, hard, and ex- 
pensive experience—but to be won in the good 
fight, as every worth while acquisition of man must 
be. The humility of modern Science is a greater 
marvel than even its wonderful achievements. 
Humility, not infallibility, is the note that the 
man of to-day responds to. Life is not a tragedy, 
it is a field of honour. What the Christ’s teaching 
leads me to do for Him is the gauge I shall be 
judged by. It is unquestionably the gauge by 
which men appraise any claim to the title Christian, 
What Christ seems to be asking me for every time 
is not comprehension but apprehension, not belief 
but courage. His religion is not the mean emotion 
that seeks to save itself, but that ennobling one 
which in willingly laying down life for others finds 
its own salvation. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Word of God. 


‘ The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever.’— 
Ps 19°. 


These are bold words to apply to fear of all 
things in the world. For among the affections of 
the human mind none has engendered, whether 
within or without religion, tempers more base ; 
nor is there any emotion less firm or more quickly 
thrown off by growing men. 

The rites and tempers of a religion have generally 
been unclean in direct proportion to the degree of 
terror for the deity which the religion inspired. 
Superstition is nothing but the dominance of an 
ignorant fear over reason and love ; and supersti- 
tion, as we know even within Christianity, has be- 
gotten every form of uncleanness and cruelty. On 
the other hand, it requires little observation or 
analysis to show that, while there is thus a fear 
which is false and perishable, there is another which 
is true, inevitable, salutary, and enduring. It 
would seem as if the writer of our psalm had such 
a distinction in his mind. Certainly he enjoyed 
the opportunity of observing it in view of the 
heathen religions by which his people were sur- 
rounded. These were rank with fear and with the 
unclean tempers that fear begets. In opposition 
to these the Psalmist boldly says : ‘ The fear of the 
Lord ’—the God of Israel—‘ is clean, and enduring 
for ever.’ 

Now the Psalmist makes this claim for his religion 
in a psalm which sings the praise of the written 
forms in which that religion is enforced. The law 
of the Lord is perfect, the testimonies of the Lord 
are sure, the statutes of the Lord are right, the 
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commandment of the Lord is pure, the judgments 
or ordinances of the Lord are true. All these are 
well-known names for the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and especially for the body of sacred 
Law which they contain. When among the five 
terms, each clearly significant of the Scriptures, 
the Psalmist introduces the abstract expression 
‘the fear of the Lord,’ he must mean something 
much the same: the Revealed Word of God—but 
rather in its general character and influence than 
in its separate precepts and laws. He must mean 
the awe, the obedience, the discipline and inspira- 
tion of the Book whose praise is the burden of his 
song. 

Let us consider the unique authority which is 
here claimed for the Bible. Do not let us condemn 
the Old Testament for practices and tempers which 
its prophets themselves condemn. Let us rather 
measure the Bible by the unity of ethical purpose 
which it manifests from first to last, by the com- 
pleteness with which it leaves behind every trace 
of a defective morality, and by the uncompromising 
and invincible opposition which the spirit of it 
offers to every political and religious interest that 
insinuates itself as a substitute for the ethical 
service of God. 

Take, for example, those tempers and practices 
of early Israel which some men feel as difficulties 
in the way of their faith in the Bible. Are we not 
rather to see in the gradual disappearance of these 
from the pages of Scripture the illustration of the 
omnipotence of God’s Spirit, the fulfilment of His 
claim who said: ‘ Behold, I make all things new’ ? 
Or take those later rites and doctrines of religion, 
which in their proper proportion and at certain 
historical crises may have been legitimate and 
necessary, but of which His prophets demanded 
the abolition when they were obtruded as sub- 
stitutes for character and ethical service. For 
instance, when, in a period of great national 
prosperity, ritual and sacrifice were elaborated, and 
the nation laid the emphasis of their trust upon 
these, the prophets condemned all ritual, and 
insisted that justice, purity, and love were the only 
laws which God had given to men. ‘ What doth 
the Lord require of thee ; but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?’ 
Here is morality to the uttermost. When the 
nation, founding upon this absolute demand for 
righteousness and upon the promise of rewards 
by which it was accompanied, constructed the 
dogma that righteousness was always followed by 
prosperity, and that, conversely, suffering must 
be the proof of guilt, God inspired men to show 
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that righteousness must be pursued for its own 
sake alone, apart from all rewards and in spite of 
adversity and pain. By Jeremiah and the author 
of the Book of Job, every literary acid—irony, 
satire, scepticism in its most bitter form—along 
with the more powerful solvents of the disappoint- 
ments and adversities of life, are employed to eat 
out from the mind of Israel this dogma of the 
essential union of righteousness and prosperity ; 
till we find left alone the faith thatfa good con- 
science is independent of every other aid ; and that 
each experience of pain, of doubt, and of forsaken- 
ness which besets it is the means whereby it is 
brought to purer and more disinterested convictions 
of its duty and its strength. ‘ Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.’4 

All this is even more evident in the New Testa- 
ment. Throughout there is no aspiration after 
either political or ecclesiastical empire. Our aim, 
says the Apostle, is to present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus. 

Now as to the source of this morality, and the 
authority of it, we are left in no doubt. As our 
text says, it is the fear of the Lord: something 
personal in its source, authority, and means of 
enforcement. Nor is the fear mere submission 
before the unknown and inscrutable power of the 
Almighty. Still less is it obedience to any ar- 
bitrary decrees. It is much rather the reverence, 
the awe, and the impulse to imitation, which are 
stirred in a soul by the revelation of the character 
of God. The source and character of that morality 
being what they are, it follows that the means by 
which it is enforced throughout the Bible are not 
the instruments of mere force and wonder, but the 
declaration of the truth itself, the revelation of the 
Supreme Being in whose character and actions it is 
embodied, and the conviction that since it is His 
will and purpose, it cannot fail to be realized in the 
world. 

But morality is more than education. We do 
not only grow from one ideal to another. We have 
to struggle. How vividly does the Bible represent 
this. From the Garden of Eden to the Garden of 
Gethsemane ; from the temptation before the tree 
of knowledge to the temptations in the wilderness : 
with Adam and Abraham, with Jacob and Joseph, 
with Saul and David, with Solomon and Ahab and 
Gehazi, with Peter and Judas, with Paul and 
Demas—with one and all we see the same. They 
stand between two worlds and are conscript to 
their eternal warfare. A great sceptic has said 
that if anything could prove the Book to be the 
Word of God it is this way it has of aiding conscience 
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n opening our eyes to the two possibilities which lie 
yefore us and in bidding us make our choice for 
ternity. Here is fear in the noblest sense of the 
vord: fear that is clean and enduring for ever. 
\nd if the Bible thus be at one with conscience in 
evealing the two worlds between which we stand, 
ow thoroughly is it at one with experience in 
evealing to us ourselves—us who have to make 
hat eternal choice. With a penetration and a 
ruthfulness, attempted by no other book, it 
covers the secrets of the human heart. 

But the Bible goes further than these obvious 
lements of morality. It tells us that the effort, 
he agony, nay, the very shame and curse of man’s 
noral warfare are shared and borne by God Him- 
elf. The Story of this Divine Passion, which 
neans both our condemnation, who have made it 
1ecessary by our sins, and our salvation, if we feel 
he penitence which it inspires as nothing else can, is 
ound in these pages and in these alone. Hence 
heir Divine validity. Not their inerrancy ; not 
hat they answer to this or that theory of inspira- 
‘ion ; but that independent of all theories they tell 
0 men the one Passion, the one Victory in all the 
uistory of time which can never grow old, nor lose 
ts indispensable force for the sinful hearts of God’s 
shildren ; ‘clean and enduring for ever ’ ; needing 
10thing, as love needs nothing, of external authority 
3x argument, to prove itself to the heart that 
‘equires it.t 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Lame walk. 
‘The lame walk.’—Mt 11°. 


These words occur as part of the answer which 
aur Lord sent back to John the Baptist. John was 
lying in prison. We can well believe that the 
brave man’s heart was near to giving way. We 
conclude that so it was, from the question which 
ne commissioned some of his disciples to put to 
Jesus. That question had to be a very direct one, 
me of those questions which admit of only the 
answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ 

The Baptist had to learn that you cannot get an 
off-hand, ready answer to any of life’s really great 
questions. The answer from God to the great 
nquiries is never an unmistakable ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ 
for that would destroy the soul, would interfere 
with our moral education. A ‘yes’ spoken once 
for all by God to life’s ultimate questions would 
paralyse our souls with a too great confidence ; and 
4 ‘no’ would paralyse our souls with despair. 

1G. A. Smith, The Forgiveness of Sins, 20. 
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God’s answer is never an explicit ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,’ but 
only the secret pressure of His Spirit upon ours. 
The answer which Jesus sent back to the Baptist 
was of the same kind as God still sends back to all 
our questioning. ‘ Art thou he that should come, 
or look we for another?’ ‘Am I wrong in be- 
heving ? Am I wrong in my estimate of Christ ? 
And in that case, am I wrong everywhere ?’ And 
Christ’s answer to him was, ‘ The lame walk.’ 

It was part of Christ’s wonderful manner that 
He would not give Himself a name. It was His 
plan to be Himself, to become for man all that He 
could become, and leave it to those, who in every 
age have been drawn to Him by secret and in- 
destructible affinities, to say what they have found 
Him to be. 

Jesus, in using the words ‘the lame walk,’ is 
describing what in His view was and is the char- 
acteristic feature or result of His appearance and 
work in the world of mankind. Jesus Christ came 
into the world in order to break up the tyranny of 
all natural and moral consequences. He came in 
order so to deal with us that we one by one should 
have a new beginning. He came in order to 
plant Something or Someone at the very root of our 
being, who should make all the difference in 'the 
world. 

It is perfectly true that the Christian religion 
assumes what in theology is called the doctrine of 
the Fall of Man. It assumes that in some profound 
way the race of mankind has gone wrong. For 
practical purposes it declares also there is some- 
thing in each one of us which needs to be put 
right. This is no disparagement of man. It is a 
disparagement of everybody in particular, but it 
is not a disparagement of man, the child of God. 
On the contrary, the doctrine of the Fall is the 
doctrine of the essential dignity and erectness of 
man. 

To take an illustration which at the same time 
will lead us to the very text. Suppose I am walking 
behind some one whom I know, and presently I 
overtake him. I say, ‘I am glad to see you, and 
glad to see how briskly you can go along.’ Where- 
upon he looks at me displeased, and says: ‘ Surely 
you cannot mean it. As a matter of fact I am 
going lame justnow!’ Why is the man displeased ? 
It is because I said something which meant that 
I thought he could walk no faster than he was 
walking ; and his displeasure is just the fine protest 
of a man against being judged by his mere appear- 
ance, as though he could be nothing more. 

Let us keep hold of this idea of lameness as 
signifying, of course, that condition of moral 
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impotence, of weakness and stumbling, or of dull- 
ness and deadness to God which is our average and 
natural condition until Christ makes us different. 

1. There are those who are born lame. We have 
become aware in our day as never before of how the 
generations are bound to one another, how the sins 
of the fathers may be visited upon the children. 
Though it is only of recent years that we have 
learned so much of the material processes of 
heredity, the thing itself has always formed part of 
the knowledge of the human race. The Bible knows 
the doctrine that because ‘the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 
But the Bible declares that what God is working 
for in this world is to overthrow that fatal sequence. 
God is working for a state of things, as Jeremiah 
says, when every one shall suffer for his own sin, 
and not for the sin of his fathers. And we believe 
that there is in Christ this very power to rescue 
every man from the dead hand of his ancestry. 
The great thinkers of Greece were engaged all the 
time with this very question—how was the evil 
which one generation had let loose in the world to 
be contradicted, transformed, brought to a standstill, 
and finally cast out ? And it was given to them to 
see very deeply into that great inquiry. They saw, 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, that if one of the 
fated line, even Antigone herself, were to allow that 
darkness to have all its way with her ; if one were, 
in utter meekness and without one moment’s revolt, 
to submit to the dark wave of evil consequence ; 
that in her stricken soul the evil thing would 
die. 

We verily believe that this has been done in 
Christ. Our fathers did well to protest that Christ 
had done something for the whole world of men, 
apart from what He could do for each of us, one 
by one. In dying as Christ died, there was im- 
pregnated into the world of mankind a new motive ; 
there was let loose amongst the world-forces a new 
and blessed foree—something which is now there, 
fighting against the tyranny of mere natural 
consequences ; something which each hard-pressed 
soul of man can lay claim to as a power on his own 
behalf, and also as a reason for believing that He 
who is with him is more than all that is against 
him ! 

z. And there are those who are lame as the result 
of an accident. There are those who to-day are 
what they are, and not better than they are, 
because of a sin, or because of a sinful life. Every 
one who sincerely repents of his sin, who bemoans 
it, who puts it in spirit away from him, and puts 
himself humbly in Christ’s hands to bear witness 
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to Him in the world—every such one is forgiven, is | 
back in the love of God. 

3. Then, again, there are those who are lame 
because they are weary. They are getting older. 
Some of the visions of youth have failed. And in 
the case of many there have been sorrows, dis- | 
appointments from children, or disappointments 
from themselves, which have the effect of bringing | 
them to a standstill. The peril of our condition 
at such a time is that we consent to the view that, 
because in some ways this life has failed us, all has 
failed. There is the danger, too, at this stage, that 
we lose something of our first natural heroism and 
that we fall into a mood desiring mere physical 
comfort, and estimating life by what it gives rather 
than by what it suggests and keeps in reserve. And 
Christ heals us of this lameness, in part, by arousing 
our minds to what is really happening within our- 
selves. He came to show us that this world is not 
to be seen by itself, but always in its relation to 
another world and to God’s will; that the things 
which are seen are temporal, and the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

4. There is yet another class of lame people in 
this world. They have become impaled upon a 
proverb: there are none so lame as those who will 
not walk. That is to say, there are those who are 
lame because they are lazy. How does Christ deal 
with these? These must present to Him the 
hardest case. For their malady is in the region of 
will ; and even God cannot, certainly He will not, 
compel the will. And yet surely there is that in 
Christ which should shame us into protests against 
ourselves, when we consider that however we may 
sink back upon ourselves and humour ourselves in 
this world, there was One who heard in life a very 
different call. 

Suppose we are standing on the bank of a river, 
when suddenly a child falls in and sinks. And we 
stand there doing nothing. But one of us steps 
out and plunges into the water to save the child. 
Suppose he saves the child. Do we not applaud 
his deed? Does not the most sluggish and worldly 
heart rise up to acknowledge an act like that which 
clothes our human nature with glory? And our 
applause, if it is genuine, is not mere applause. It 
is not mere admiration. It is the confession by 
every one of us who saw him do the deed that it 
was our deed; that in the deed he was our re- 
presentative and substitute—not to spare us doing 
the like if the need should ever arise, but to create 
within hearts from which such an instinct is absent, 
and to augment in hearts where it already dwells, 
the instinct, in the presence of an occasion in which 
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the very reality of the world of the spirit is at stake, 
to fling away our dearest thing, even life itself.t 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Proceeding on the Positives. 
‘I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.’ —Mk 9”. 


‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed.’— 
Mt 1770, 


Each of these utterances is contemplating faith 
in its smallness. In the first, its meagreness evokes 
an almost despairing cry. In the second, it evokes 
a confident prophecy. Yet the first has in it all 
the promise of the second. It is a prayer on its way 
to become a fulfilled prophecy. If any man say, 
‘Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief,’ it makes 
all the difference possible whether his emphasis is on 
the first clause or the last. 

The thing this man of the story put first was that 
he did believe. It was not much faith, but it was 
faith, and on it he ventured himself, though it was 
with a cry. Faith so small was his that, aware of 
it at one moment, he was unsure of it the next, yet 
since he knew it was there he put it first. Our 
unbelief, or our not-belief, may be of vastly greater 
magnitude than our belief, yet is our belief, be it 
ever so small and intermittent to our consciousness, 
of vastly greater significance. 

There was a man whose eyes Jesus had opened, 
and who was fiercely cross-examined on the thing 
that happened to him. He was unable to give an 
entirely intelligible account of it. He could explain 

nothing, and he knew nothing even of the person 
who had healed him. But his mind worked 
positively before it worked interrogatively. It 
fastened on what he knew and refused to be drawn 
off. ‘One thing I know.’ It is well enough for us 
to get our doubts into the light and survey them 
with fearless eyes and a judging mind, but we can 
never do this wisely if we are at the same time 
‘ignoring our convictions. There is a negative 
perversity in most of us by which we are commonly 
more impressed by what we do not possess than by 
what we do, and are more persistent in brooding 
over the blessings we lack than we are in utilizing 
with thankfulness what we have. When Horace 
Bushnell was a college student, he completely lost 
his belief in God—not only in the God of the 
Christian revelation, but of even a vague theism. 
It was a time of profound mental distress for him, 
but he had to face what seemed a final fact. He 
surveyed what remained to him, and all that he 
tj. A. Hutton, in Jf J had only One Sermon to 
Preach, 239. 
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could find surviving in himself out of his former 
convictions was an unshaken belief in ‘ the abstract 
principle of right.’ He made up his mind to hold 
hard to this. He had no other god, and he tells 
that he actually knelt down and said his prayers 
to an abstract principle. He besought the Idea of 
Right to keep him true to Itself. He says it was a 
dreary prayer. But it was a true prayer, and it 
was the best he could do. Years afterwards he 
told this experience to his students, and went on to 
tell them, with a voice broken by emotion, how the 
God he had lost came back to him in his act of faith 
and commitment to the best that had remained to 
him in the hour of eclipse. 

From the man who contemplated the smallness 
of faith through eyes clouded with misgiving, we 
turn to Jesus, who also, regarding faith at its 
smallest measure, saw in it an immense promise and 
potency. The saying is an example of our Lord’s 
use of daring hyperbole. The least of all seeds grows 
into a tree so great that the birds build in its 
branches—a quite incredible thing for a mustard 
seed to do, but this is not a lesson in botany, but a 
symbol of the Kingdom, and the marvellousness of 
its huge growth out of so little is the very point of 
it. Between the seed and the tree there is absolute 
continuity, and one has become the other by the 
law of its own life. 

Faith may be a little thing, meagre and em- 
bryonic, but if it be alive at all, it cannot stay 
where it is. It has more significance and potency 
in it than a whole mountain of negation. The 
smallest vital belief compels men to add to it 
everything that is kindred and cognate to its own 
quality. It is our Lord’s appreciation of faith as 
an energy, of faith as an activity of the soul, which 
accounts for and justifies His forceful metaphor. 
‘Faith is the response of the organism which we 
name the soul to that environment which we call 
God.’ It is more than a spirit of simple receptive- 
ness. It is the primary motion of the human spirit 
when brought into contact with Divine truth and 
goodness. It was not the least contribution of St. 
Paul that, as Dean Inge has pointed out, he made a 
fight ‘for the new content of the word Faith as a 
Christian virtue,’ and the fight was for its new 
active meaning as a decisive act of moral trust, and 
for it as an energy, bound up as it is with other 
Christian virtues, and especially with Love. It is 
an energy which insists on ‘ possessing its pos- 
sessions.’ In the strength of one achievement it 
moves on to face the next challenge. 

(1) There is a man of strong individuality and 
force of mind who feels that a whole mountain 
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would have to be moved and cast into the deep 
before he could be brought to believe in God at all. 
He says this thing out of his own habit of thinking 
for himself, standing upon his own feet, living his 
own life. He has faith in himself. He believes in 
intelligence, in will and freedom, and these are the 
things that make personality. Let him hold to 
that. He will have to go further. Believing this, 
he must believe more. Is it possible that the 
Source of all things has given us something loftier 
than is in the Source ? ‘ There are many errors,’ 
says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘but there is one truth 
in anthropomorphism, whatever worthy attribute 
belongs to man, be it personality or any other, its 
existence in the universe is thereby admitted ; we 
can deny it no more.’ 

(2) There is another man who toward God 
presents a mind of blank negation. But he is 
greatly alive to the wonder of the world ; he seeks 
and finds deep satisfaction in the majesty, beauty, 
and wonder of Nature’s processes and results. But 
this man may not stand where he is. These emo- 
tions are the answer of personality to the touch and 
charm of some external cause, and he owns them 
real and enriching. This is a faith. 

Campanella, the monk of Calabria, near three 
centuries ago, uttered in rhyme the real challenge 
to this potential believer : 


Deem you that only you have thought and sense, 
While heaven and all its wonders, sun and earth, 
Scorned in your dulness, lack intelligence ? 
Fool! What produced you? These things gave 
you birth ; 
So have they mind and God. 


(3) There is another man, whose halt in faith is 
at a wholly different point. It is at Christ, as the 
final revelation of God and as in unique relation 
to both man and God, that he has stumbled. But 
if the meaning of Christ, in that full range which 
the Christian creed and devotion express, is to him 
still impossible, is all his mind a negation concern- 
ing Christ ? There are some things about Christ 
he is able to assent to gladly. Let him hold to 
these. Christ lived a life of perfect goodness ; 
believe then in that goodness. He lived and died 
in perfect love ; believe then in that love. Let 
him stand to these things. 

(4) There is yet another man, whose faith is only 
a smoulder amid a conscious moral confusion. 
Yet the doctrines and facts, if they be facts, of 
pardon, reconciliation, atonement, redemption, are 
beyond him. Let him face up to his own self- 
accusations and inquire the meaning and implica- 
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tions of these. He has a belief, or these would not 
rise disturbingly within him. He believes in the 
moral imperative. Let him explore the significance 
of it. He will go further. It is a real beginning 
when our moral helplessness is faced fairly. Re- 
demption is not to be treated as an intellectual 
puzzle. It was not a problem, but a Person, who 
gave Himself for us on the Cross. The sense of 
sin and the experience of redemption are two things 
which God hath joined together and none can put 
asunder. 

By its insistent self-enlargement let us test our 
faith. If it is a faith which will not let us grow, or 
that limits and narrows us, we must get rid of it. A 
vital faith has no finality because its object has no 
limit. Jesus never said, ‘There is no more to 
believe.’ He said, ‘I will send you another Para- 
clete. He will guide you into all truth.’ ? 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
God’s Difficulties. 
‘ For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this" 


same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might shew 
my power in thee.’—Ro 9”. 


There is nothing in the story of the Old Testa- 
ment to suggest that any one was responsible for 
the experience of Israel in Egypt save God only. 
‘Fear not to go down into Egypt’ are the words | 
which Jacob recognizes as an intimation of the 
Divine Will. The famine was sore in the land. 
And in Egypt there was corn, gathered by ae 
wise providence of his own brilliant son. 

In those rough times the treachery of Judah mie 
his brothers, wicked though it might be, was not 
altogether without excuse. Genius is often in- 
sufferable in its early stages, and virtue is not 
always recommended by precocity. Joseph would 
not have been exactly loved if his lot had been cast 
in one of the public schools of modern England. 
But, whatever punishment their cruelty and deceit 
may have deserved, it was under Joseph’s pro- 
tection that the patriarchal family was at last 
comfortably settled in the Land of Goshen. What 
is prominent in the Book of Genesis is the Divine 
ordering of events, and this is recognized by Joseph 
himself. ‘God sent me before you,’ are the words 
which he addresses to his conscience-stricken 
brethren, ‘ to preserve life.’ And the rosth Psalm 
ascribes the whole story of the descent into Egypt, 
not to the consequences of sin, but to the working 
of Divine Providence. 

What, then, does Egypt stand for in the accom- 

17. Yates, The Strategies of Grace, 58. 
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plishment of God’s designs ? Through no fault of 
their own, through no unfaithfulness to the mind 
and will of the heavenly Father concerning them, 
this race with its promise of a great future, its 
hope of a high destiny, is subjected to the grinding 
tyranny of a remorseless civilization. Into their 
soul the iron entered, but no prince of the people 
let them go free. Why, if the God of Israel be He 
who rules all things, did He not attain His end by a 
road less rough, a way less painful for the feet of 
His saints, than one which, like the old paths of the 
slave-raider in Central Africa, was strewn with dead 
bodies and bleaching bones ? 

Beware of suburban views of God! The last 
thing that we ought to think of revelation is that 
it will make the experience of life easy. People 
who argue that it should are of all men the most 
unpractical. There is a grave danger lest we should 
be blind to the lessons of history. The welfare of 
a nation is not necessarily bound up with the 
mitigation of immediate suffering. In times of 
stress and difficulty we may learn a great deal from 
what the Bible has to tell us about the sorrows of 
Israel in Egypt. What in the history of God’s 
people is the meaning of Pharaoh? St. Paul, 
slightly paraphrasing the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, gives the answer. The words he cites were 
_addressed to Rameses 1i., the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, whose cruel, hard, supercilious features 
look down upon us to-day from the walls of the 
British Museum. ‘For this very purpose did I 
raise thee up, that I might shew thee my power.’ 
But how can this be? If you can only crush a 
serpent’s head by allowing it to bruise your heel, 
surely this is something less than omnipotence. 

Most of the difficulties that beset men’s minds 
with regard to God arise out of constructing Him 
in their own image before they will consent to seek 
Him in His actual working. The provincial free- 
thinker constructs an enlarged portrait of himself, 
and has then no difficulty in proving that such a 
personality does not exist. When the day comes 
that we shall know as we are known, shall we not 
be amazed at our own views of God, at what seemed 
to us to be the meaning of omnipotence, at what 

we thought were the necessities of a boundless 
love ? We ought to bring the same frame of mind 
to the study of the ways of God as that in which 
we approach all other branches of knowledge. 
When we are engaged in the pursuit of positive 
science, it is not the essential nature of the facts 
that we examine. What they are in themselves is 
a mystery that eludes our method of inquiry. What 
we do wish to learn is the best means of acting upon 
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them. In other words, it is the destiny and not 
the origin of the universe which is the proper subject 
of human investigation. If God be Life—conscious, 
purposeful, personal Life—how do I know what 
obstacles He may not have had to encounter in the 
earlier stages of His creative activity? How do 
I know that self-realization in matter may not have 
encompassed Him with limitations not altogether 
unlike those which, as experience shows, have been 
imposed upon ourselves ? How do I know that a 
universe could have been summoned into existence 
in which conflict with evil was not the essential 
condition of the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God ? 

Of the answer to these questions we know 
nothing. For all minds alike clouds and darkness 
surround the origin of things. It is not in the 
annihilation of difficulty, but in the bending of 
difficulty to the accomplishment of His victorious 
Will do we see the salvation of God. 

The Bible is the record of God’s victorious 
working amid the actual conditions of the world’s 
development. The universe is God’s great oppor- 
tunity, as it is ours. Ask those emancipated 
Israelites whether they would be without; one 
hour of that harsh captivity. Ask Miriam and 
her jubilant dancers whether they do not under- 
stand the place of Pharaoh in the purposes of God. 
Amid the clash of the timbrels the answer comes : 
‘Sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously. The horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.’ 

We can understand God’s triumph in history, 
because it is a human victory. ‘In all their 
affliction he was afflicted,’ cried the great prophet 
of the Exile, ‘and the angel of His presence saved 
them.’ It is when, sharing our risks and bearing 
our sorrows, He becomes our Redeemer, that we 
become aware of the mighty fact that God is our 
Father. What is the spiritual significance of the 
Temptation of Jesus Christ but this ? It clinches 
and brings to a supreme issue what has been sug- 
gested all down the pages of revelation. Our God 
is a human God. When Jesus is tempted to make’ 
stones bread, or perhaps to doubt His own preroga- 
tive of Deity, we miss the whole force of the evil 
suggestion if we set in sharp contrast the Godhead 
and the Manhood of the Saviour. We think of 
God as one to whom it would be quite natural to 
make stones bread, and we think of the kingdoms 
of this world as belonging to the Almighty without 
any effort on His part to win them. But surely 
there is something extraordinarily mechanical and 
unreal about the taking of the Manhood unto God, 
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if it is only thus that we can represent it to our- 
selves. To separate the Godhead of Christ from His 
Manhood is a task as impossible as it is unnecessary. 
The earthly story which culminated in the Cross is 
the last and fullest exposition of the Humanity of 
God. If we are made in God’s image, then God is 
like us. Our conception of His power must never 
make us think of Him as some superior genie, who 
builds enchanted palaces. God has His difficulties. 
That is how He is ever represented in the Bible, and 
no consideration of the mystery that surrounds His 
existence should rob us of the wondrous picture 
of a personal, living God. If ‘men may rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things,’ 
can we not understand how this process may 
correspond to something in the very heart of God ? 
It is of the very essence of personal life to be lifted 
on the waves of difficulty to the accomplishment 
of its purposes. Difficulty is the means of salva- 
tion. For us as we encounter the storms of life, what 
gives us courage—a man’s courage—with which 
to grapple the tempest is the Presence in the boat. 

The difficulties of God are consummated on 


Calvary. Men have always found the Cross a 
cause of offence. That God should die, that the 
last great obstacle to the development of their own 
lives should reappear in the history of God, seems 
to them scandalous indeed. They imagine that 
somehow we should be able to accept the declara- 
tion that God is love, that He forgives iniquity and 
sin, though the declaration had no relation whatever 
to the fact of Golgotha. Tell us the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and we want nothing further than 
that touching story to make us arise and go to our 
Father. 

But we cannot separate the story from Him who 
told it. Love has not proved itself to the uttermost 
till it has broken every barrier down. In the 
world as we know it love must encounter dangers, 
it must wrestle with death, if it is to reach the fulness 
of its glorious perfection. O Cross, O Tree of suffer- 
ing and of glory, this is the word which the Lord 
hath spoken of thee: ‘ For this very purpose did I 
raise them up, that I might shew in thee the power of 
my prevailing love.’ + 

1 J. G. Simpson, Great Ideas of Religion, 103. 
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Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Cbristianity in EGina. 


In the earlier volumes of his History of Evangelical 
Missions Dr. Richter has dealt respectively with 
India, Islam, and Africa. With the publication of 
vol. iv. on ‘China,’ his great task is completed. 
He has laid all Protestant churches under great 
obligation alike by his extensive researches spread 
over many years, and by his careful sifting and 
skilful arranging of the immense mass of material. 
In spite of the difficulty of writing about China in 
these days of kaleidoscopic changes, the time is 
held to be opportune for the publication of this 
volume, inasmuch as the Shanghai Conference 
(1922) marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Chinese missions. It is estimated that 
there are three-quarters of a million of Protestant 
Christians in China, and that, out of eight, one is a 
member or adherent of some continental church, 
three are attached to British, and four to American 
churches. 


1 Aligemeine Evangelische Missionsgeschichte, Band 
iv. ‘Das Werden der christlichen Kirche in China.’ 
Von Professor D. Julius Richter (Giitersloh : Bertels- 
mann; Seiten xvi, 584. M.25). 


A chapter is devoted to Jesuit missions (1583- 
1773), and another to the beginnings of Evangelical 
missions (1807-1840), full justice being done to the 
‘distinguished personality’ and literary activity 
of Robert Morrison. The work in the five Treaty 
ports (1840-1860) is sympathetically described, 
and there are dissertations on the Opium War, the 
Taiping Rebellion, etc. Subsequent history is 
divided under the following headings: from the 
Peace of Pekin to the Boxer Rebellion, from the 
Boxer Rebellion to the Revolution, and the Re- 
publican Era. There are chapters on Medical 
Missions, Work amongst Women, Bible Trans- 
lations, and Persecutions. Deep regret is expressed 
at the withdrawal of the China Inland Mission 
(1926) from the National Christian Council. A 
noteworthy feature of this work, greatly increasing 
its value, is that 200 pages are given to detailed 
histories of the missions classified geographically. 
For example, under such headings as Canton and 
the Hinterland, Shantung, Hunan, etc., a sum- 
mary is given of the work of the various societies 
in each place and of their present condition. 

Dr. Richter’s encyclopedic history will be a 
standard work of reference for all the churches. 
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Its statistics are brought up to date, and no pains 
have been spared to secure accuracy of statement 
concerning matters ecclesiastical, biographical, and 
historical. It was inevitable that in a narrative of 
missionary work in China reference should be made 
to the relations of the European powers to that 
country. With most of the strictures passed upon 
their dealings with the nation there will be general 
agreement, and Dr. Richter’s analysis of the present 
situation helps his readers to distinguish between 
the religious and the political elements in the 
peoples’ hatred of foreigners. But as missionaries 
of a former generation are charged with looking 
at the Chinese through ‘coloured spectacles,’ and 
of painting, in consequence, a too gloomy picture, 
it must also be said that the political judgments 
in this work are not always free from bias. For 
example, it is recorded, without comment, that 
the Germans seized Shantung, but that ‘the 
ever modest Great Britain claimed oly the whole, 
enormously rich Yangtze basin.’ 


To the series of Studies in the History and 
Civilizations of the East, now entitled Morgenland, 
and formerly ‘ Bethefte zum alten Orient, the Editor, 
Dr. Wilhelm Schubart, contributes an essay on 
‘Das Weltbild Jesu.’1 His aim is to describe not 
Die Welt Jesu, or the world as it was in His time ; 
but the world as Jesus saw it, and then to discover 
His attitude towards the world He knew. The 
environment of Jesus is vividly sketched, and the 
influence upon Him of the ideals of His age is traced. 
‘ Neither an ascetic, nor a scholarly recluse was he, 
but a man of the people to whom nothing that is 
human was alien.’ The world as Jesus ideally 
viewed it was the Kingdom of God, though before 
that Kingdom could come the powers of evil must 
be fought and overcome. The different concep- 
tions of the Kingdom which are implied in the 
words of Jesus are instructively compared. Within 
the limits imposed by himself, Dr. Schubart’s study 
is arresting and suggestive. J. G. TasKEr. 

Leamington Spa. 


Hoe tS 


Waria. 


A series of lectures,” delivered by Jewish scholars 
in connexion with the Institutum Judaicum founded 


1 Morgenland: Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kul- 
tur des Ostens, Heft 13 (Leipzig: Hinrichs ; geh. M.z). 

2 Entwicklungsstufen der Jiudischen Religion (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen; geh. Mk.3.20; geb. Mk.4.50), 
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by Strack, deals mainly with post-Biblical Judaism 
and is introduced by the late Professor Gressmann, 
whose interest in every aspect of Judaism was 
encyclopedic. Gressmann offers a brief but ex- 
cellent sketch of pre-exilic religion, drawing in bold 
attractive outlines the message of the great prophets. 
Elbogen discusses the relation of Ezra to post-exilic 
Judaism, explaining Ezra’s drastic prohibition of 
intermarriage with foreigners as necessitated by 
the obligation of Israel to maintain her religious 
distinctiveness. Bergmann in his lecture on 
Judaism in the Greco-Roman period shows that 
in the Jewish attitude to the pagan world there was 
tolerance as well as intolerance, propaganda as 
well as polemic. Michael Guttmann deals with the 
origin of the Talmud and makes the suggestive 
comment that it is best understood as composed, 
not of so many volumes, but rather of persons who 
meet to discuss and dispute—a veritable ‘ living 
book.’ A very acute discussion of the Religious 
Motives in the Philosophy of Maimonides is pre- 
sented by Julius Guttmann, who points out that 
the key to that philosophy is found in regarding 
it as a synthesis of Judaism and Aristotelianism. 
The series closes with a discussion by Baeck of the 
Origin of Jewish Mysticism, a religious develop- 
ment for which there is little support in the Old 
Testament. Different as are the topics treated in 
this volume, two ideas run through practically 
all of them: one is the joy of the true Jew in the 
Torah—if the Law was a yoke, it was a yoke borne 
gladly: the other is the intense emphasis upon 
the ethical aspect of religion, conspicuous alike 
in Jewish mysticism and the philosophy of religion. 
The prophets did not live in vain, they left an 
indelible mark upon the whole subsequent de- 
velopment of their people. 


Most Christians who know anything about the 
Jews at all are better acquainted with the ancient 
than the modern aspects of their religion: the 
synagogue is as unfamiliar to them as a mosque. 
Else Schubert-Christaller has written a little book 
on The Worship of the Synagogue? which is well 
fitted to extend our knowledge of the modern Jew 
in his hours of worship. In four brief but informing 
chapters she discusses the prayers, and to some 
extent the liturgical customs, connected with 
week-days, the Sabbath, the three great festivals, 
the solemn New Year’s Day, and the Day of 
Atonement. Each chapter is prefaced by a brief 


3 Der Gottesdienst der Synagoge, von Else Schubert- 
Christaller (Tépelmann, Giessen; geh. Mk.2.70; 
geb. Mk.4). 
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introduction, but the bulk of the book consists of — 


liturgical prayers. These let us look into the 
wonderful range and depth of the Jewish religious 
spirit which, alike in its abounding delight in the 
Sabbath and in its contrition for sin, recognizes 
that the God who is greatly to be feared is never- 
theless ‘my God.’ A welcome and valuable book. 


Gustaf Dalman has placed some of the fruits of 
his long and intimate acquaintance with Palestine 
at the disposal of all readers interested in the Bible 
in a volume,? dealing more particularly with the 
work and the customs of the peasants of Palestine, 
as these are determined by the changing year. 
The temperature, rains, winds, trees, plants, 
harvests, animals, insects, festivals, everything 
indeed that affects or is connected with the general 
life of the country as that is conditioned by the 
successive seasons of the year, is here carefully 
recorded and discussed with a fulness of knowledge 
which betrays on every page the hand of the 
scholar who is at once a master of Biblical and 
Rabbinical literature, an acute and patient observer 
of natural phenomena, and a trusted friend of the 
people who knows their language thoroughly and 
who is as completely at home in their country as 
he is in his own. In the Arabic sentences and 
proverbs which are profusely sprinkled over the 
book we hear the living voice of the people of 
to-day. The book is, in short, a Biblical Archzo- 
logy which differs from other volumes dealing with 
this theme in starting with the contemporary life 
of Palestine and working back to the Bible. The 
writer speaks with gratitude of all he learned from 
those people, many of them illiterate, whose life 
was none the less happy because they lived in 
an environment comparatively unaffected by the 
creations of machinery and electricity; and in a 
form which is not only readable but fascinating he 
has passed that knowledge on to us. 


Two brochures have lately appeared, one in the 
‘ Philosophie und Geschichte’ series, the other in the 
‘Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrige.’ In the 


1 Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, Bd. 1 (Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh ; geh. Mk.12.50; geb. Mk.15). 
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former,? Rudi Paret traces the influence of Islam 
in the colouring given by the popular literature 
of Arabia to the story of the Muhammadan con- 
quests. We learn how readily and how speedily 
history became distorted into legend, and how 
popular imagination could transform the heroes 
of ancient Arabia into champions of Islam or 
precursors of Muhammad. However slender the 
historical value of such romances may be, they 
throw interesting sidelights on the popular religion 
and illustrate the actual religious life of Islam 
better than do the works of theologians. 

The other booklet,? by Professor Frick, discusses 
the proper mode of interpreting the Bible. How is 
the spiritual understanding of it related to the 
scientific understanding? Frick is just to both 
orders of interest, but he pleads that a strictly 
scientific exegesis, which is indispensable as a 
basis, is not enough. The voice of God speaking 
to us in the Bible can only be heard through the 
atmosphere of prayer. 


Recent numbers of the Zeitschrift fur die alitesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, which is being so ably 
edited by Professor Hempel, are crowded with 
stimulating discussions, through which one feels the 
increasing complexity of Old Testament problems. 
We have only space to refer to Staerk’s discussion 
of the ‘ Ebed-Jahwe Problem,’ which is followed by 
Marmorstein’s interpretation of Is 53—both of 
which discussions show how little the collective 
interpretation of the Servant may be said to have 
triumphed. A long and valuable article by Pro- 
fessor Budde defends the current critical view of 
Deuteronomy, which connects it with the Reforma- 
tion of Josiah, against the earlier and later dates 
held by Léhr on the one hand and Hodlscher on the 
other. Fine tributes are paid to the work and 
worth of the late Professor Gressmann by Pro- 
fessors Titius, Sellin, Hempel, and T. H. Robinson. 


Joun E. McFapveEn. 
Glasgow. 


2 Die Geschichte des Islams im Spiegel dev Avabischen 
Volksliteratuy (Mohr, Tiibingen ; Mk.1.50). 

2 Wissenschaftliches und Pneumatisches Verstdndniss 
dey Bibel (Mohr, Tiibingen ; Mk.1.50). 

4 Tépelmann, Giessen. 
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Acous our Mdvocate, 


A FREE EXPOSITON OF 1 JOHN 11. 1, 2. 


By THE REVEREND A. GORDON JAMES, OF THE West LoNDON Mission. 


So much has been written on the sacrificial aspects 
of the Atonement that it would seem to be a pre- 
sumption for an ordinary working pastor, who has 
no claim to be a theologian, to re-open the question. 
This, however, may be urged as an excuse— 
whether or not it be sufficient as a reason. The 
average minister of religion is much too busy to 
undertake independent research work himself ; he 
has to rely upon the specialist to keep him ac- 
quainted with the movement of theological thought. 
He is like a soldier in the firing line: he is pre- 
occupied with his particular tasks of defence and 
attack and he blazes away with such ammunition 
as he receives. But if he is kept short or supplied 
with the wrong kind of ammunition for the weapon 
he is using, he may be compelled to retreat. And 
if that happens on any large scale the battle may 
be lost. 

At the present time many of us who occupy 
strategic positions on a very wide battle front feel 
that we are not being adequately supplied with 
the munitions of war; to speak plainly, the 
specialists are not helping us. They are not sending 
us the right kind of theological ammunition, suit- 
able to present-day conditions. We are getting 
arrows for bows instead of bullets for rifles; and 
we are fighting at a serious disadvantage in con- 
sequence. We shall not give in; but if our needs 
are not more fully met, we shall be compelled to 
fall back upon the more amateurish—but at least 
appropriate—weapons of our own devising. 

The exposition of the extremely difficult passage 
under discussion which is here suggested is the 
writer’s own attempt to meet at least one need of 
the practical Christian apologist, who, despairing of 
his ability to use the theological material provided 
by the expert, has to endeavour to shape methods 
of interpretation suitable to his situation. He is 
confronted by a mass of paganism, stolid indiffer- 
ence (despite all the ‘popular’ religious articles 
in the daily press), and a spirit of scornful disbelief 
from the majority of the younger generation of 
University students, who feed on Shaw, Galsworthy, 
and Wells (not to mention Arnold Bennett), and 
consider themselves theologically equipped thereby. 
To these immature but inquiring minds the Atone- 
ment is not only meaningless ; it is an offence to 


men and an insult to God. Why should man 
require an ‘ Advocate’ with God, as though he 
were on his trial in a court of law and needed 
legal assistance in putting his case? Did the 
Prodigal Son brief a lawyer to defend him before 
his father would receive him? No, it was enough 
for him to say, ‘I will arise, and go to my father.’ 
Again, why should an ugly word like ‘ Propitiation ’ 
obtrude itself into any religion, least of all the 
Christian? Is God like an Oriental judge who 
will register a verdict in favour of the side which 
offers the largest bribe? Did the father of the 
prodigal need to be coaxed, cajoled, propitiated, 
before he would offer his boy a welcome? No: 
‘while he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and 
was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him.’ 

So speaks the voice of modern youth ; nor will 
it be silenced. To reply with a long and reasoned 
argument setting forth the meaning of words like 
‘ Advocate’ and ‘ Propitiation’? convinces no- 
body ; and in addition gives the ‘ old-fashioned 
believer’ the impression that one is tampering 
with the faith once delivered to the saints. To 
fall back on the silly device of referring the objector 
to the Gospels as though the Epistles were com- 
paratively unimportant and their writers mistaken 
is to defeat one’s end. Because, if Paul or John 
or James wrongly interpreted the Christian message, 
what guarantee have we that our interpretations 
are not equally mistaken? Have we a larger 
inspiration or a fuller knowledge than the Christian 
apologists of the first century ? Possibly ; but if 
we are wise we shall not claim it ; for after all, the 
pioneers of the faith, simply because they were 
pioneers, were probably in a better position to know 
what the faith was than we are to-day. 

There are two reasons which prevent us from 


1Gr. mapdkdyros: lit. ‘called to one side.’ In 
1 Jn 21 used in the sense of ‘the counsel for the 
defence ’—the ‘ prisoner’s friend.’ 

2Gr. idaouds (cf. also idacrijpoy and idacKouat), 
Class. ‘appeasement’ or ‘to appease. In LXX 
used of ‘ gift’ or ‘sacrifice.’ In N.T. used with different 
emphasis by different writers, but in general bears 
the idea of expiation or conciliation. Cf. ‘To wipe 
clean the ‘face blackened by displeasure.’—W. R. SMITH. 
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succumbing to the superficially attractive sugges- 
tion that the Gospels provide us with a Christianity 
which is somehow different from what we find in 
the Epistles, in that it is in the main the record of 
the sublime teaching of the greatest of men. The 
first is that Jesus Himself emphasized the fact 
that He was more than a teacher of righteousness. If 
He said ‘ Follow me,’ He also said ‘Come unto me.’ 
He believed that He had been sent into the world to 
accomplish a mighty work for God which none other 
could do. What was that work? The Epistles are 
an attempt to provide the answer to that question. 

The second reason for retaining the Epistles as 
a necessary part of the Christian revelation is that 
we are frequently made aware of the fact that the 
New Testament writers are arguing against false 
teaching. They are defending the faith against 
attack ; and that being so, they are hardly likely 
to make mistakes in the statement of their own 
position. This is true of the writer of the First 
Epistle of John. If he says that Jesus is our 
‘ Advocate,’ it is because he gave that value to our 
Lord in his own experience and found it adequate. 
If he declares that Christ is the ‘ propitiation ’ 
for the sins of the whole world, it must imply that 
the early Church believed that Jesus did actually 
do for them what a propitiatory sacrifice did for 
others. We cannot ride off by saying that this is 
an accommodation to local ideas, for the very 
purpose of this Epistle is to protest against any 
“watering down’ of the gospel message to suit 
such conditions. Indeed, the trouble in primitive 
Christianity was that it refused to accommodate 
its thought or compromise its experience with any- 
body. We must therefore dig deeper yet. 

The particular heresy which the writer was 
attacking is Gnosticism, according to which human 
salvation depended less upon faith than upon 
knowledge, and knowledge of a particular kind. 
To be ‘ initiated ’ into certain dark and mysterious 
secrets was automatically to be put right with God. 
Again, the Gnostics held that spirit and matter 
were wholly opposed to each other, and that sin 
resided entirely in the flesh. Hence the flesh was 
either treated as an enemy or else pampered ; 
indeed, some held that the lowest physical passions 
could be gratified without sin, since what touched 
the flesh could not harm the spirit. 

Again and again the New Testament writers 
attack this position. On the one hand, they assert 
that as Christ had come in the flesh, the flesh could 
not be wholly evil, even though at times it warred 
against the spirit. On the other hand, they declare 
that ‘if we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves.’ 
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They are concerned far more with getting rid of | 
sin than with abstruse calculations as to its original — 
cause or its final meaning. They assert with — 


almost wearisome reiteration that Christ’s most 
important work is to abolish evil in all its forms. 
They emphasize the moral power of Christ rather 
than the beauty of His teaching ; which is precisely 
what is most needed to-day. The world is flooded 
with compliments to Jesus—yet to all appearances 
the world is going to the devil. If Christ is to save 
men, it can only be by the application of an energy 
that will expunge sin both from the life of the 
individual and from the life of society. 


How did the religious world of the writers of the — | 


New Testament propose to deal with sin? Here 
we may draw an illustration from Judaism, not 
merely because it was the highest and purest of all 
the pre-Christian faiths, but also because it pro- 
vided the soil out of which Christianity blossomed. 
If a Jew desired to cleanse himself from sin he 
brought a sacrifice, which the priest accepted and 
offered on his behalf to Jehovah. In other words, 
Jehovah had to be ‘ propitiated.’ More or less all 
other religions approached their deities by the same 
method. The whole world was saturated with the 
idea that the only way to secure the favour of the 
gods was to bribe them. We ought not to shrink 
from the word ‘bribe’ ; after all, bribery was (and 
to a large extent still is) the key which in the East 
unlocked every door. 
bribed the judge. If he wanted his taxes remitted, 
he bribed the tax-collector. Is it altogether sur- 
prising that men imagined that this key would 
also unlock the gates of heaven? Again, if a man 
wished to make a purchase, he haggled over it 
until the price came down to a reasonable level. 
In like manner he sought to haggle with his god. 
To bribe God with a sacrifice; to bargain with 
God through a priest, why not? What, indeed, 
could be more natural ? 

What the Christian apologists said therefore was 
not, as the theologians will insist on telling us, that 
God was to be ‘propitiated’ through Jesus, and 
therefore no other sacrifice was necessary (it 
may be admitted that the theologians tone this 
down by ingeniously endeavouring to denude 
‘ propitiation ’ of the idea of bribery altogether—a 
vain and impossible proceeding !); they said rather, 
‘What you find in your sacrifice, we find in 
Jesus. Whatever help you derive from your priest, 
we obtain from our Christ. If you really need an 
Advocate in God, then let Jesus be your Advocate. 
If you must make propitiation for your sins, then 
let Christ be your propitiator.’ In other words, 


If a man desired justice, he 7 
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_ they claimed for their Lord the highest religious 
values, and by implication made propitiation and 
advocacy altogether unnecessary. To suggest that 
_ God is angry with mankind and that Jesus offered 
Himself as an ‘appeasement’ of the Divine wrath 
is, aS many recognize to-day, unchristian. But 
why is it necessary to substitute for that obsolete 
interpretation of the Atonement other forms of 
expression in which men vainly seek to hold fast 
to a notion of propitiation which ought long since 
to have been abandoned? ‘If we confess our 
sins,’ writes John, ‘he is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness’ (r Jn 1°). That is tantamount 
to saying: Here at last is a God to whom the 
most desperate sinner can come and be quite 
sure of forgiveness. There is no further need for 
priest, sacrifice and altar ; for propitiation or for 
advocacy; for mystic rite or carefully guarded 
ceremonial. God forgives because He is righteous ; 
He cleanses because He is faithful. 

This is the gospel, as some of us have to preach 
it. We recognize that what give this gospel its 
power and validity are the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins’ (t Jn 4"). 
How we have haggled over those words; now 
insisting that they must be taken as they stand as a 
theological definition of the atoning work of Christ, 
now trying to make terms with what is called 
“modern thought’ by giving to ‘propitiation’ a 
meaning which the writer would never have recog- 
nized. Let us omit the words ‘to be’; they are 
not found in the Greek, but were inserted by the 
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She Gnointing at Bethanp and 
its Significance. 


THERE are two anointings of our Lord’s feet related 
in the Gospels, and they both roused the indigna- 
tion of unloving hearts. 

Simon, in Lk 7, early in our Lord’s ministry, 
grumbles because Jesus allowed a woman known 
to have been of bad character to touch Him: Judas 
Iscariot in Jn 12, a week before the Crucifixion, 
because Mary of Bethany had lavished her expensive 
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translators in order to avoid ambiguity. The idea 
can then be expressed thus : God loved us and sent 
His Son to do for us what men could not do for 
themselves yet always longed to have done for 
them, namely, to forgive their sins. The pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice was the avenue through which 
man attempted to buy forgiveness from God. 
That has gone—there is no need for it ; for Christ 
is now identified with man and becomes the only 
means whereby man is lifted up to God and receives 
the assurance of pardon. 

The gospel is no mere philosophical theory or 
theological proposition. It is not a programme 
for material betterment. To quote the words of 
the Lausanne Conference, unanimously accepted 
by the representatives of all the Churches- in 
Christendom (with the unhappy exception of the 
Roman Catholics, though including delegates from 
the Greek Church), it is— 


“the joyful message of redemption, both 
here and hereafter—the gift of God to 
sinful man through Jesus Christ.’ 


In the far-off days, when primitive Christianity 
was fighting for its existence, men saw in Jesus 
One whom they could not only safely put in the 
place of all other forms of worship, but preach as 
the final satisfaction of humanity’s need. For 
them Christ was everything. Whatever God it was 
who had created the universe, Christ could lift 
them up to His level. However sinful man might 
be, his case was safe with Christ. However far off 
man might seem to be from God, Christ could 
bring him near. What was true then is true now ; 
what we have to do is to make men realize it. 


<p: 


and Comments. 


ointment on the Master’s feet, when Judas himself 
would have liked to have had the handling of the 
price it might have fetched. 

One anointing wins a sentence of unparalleled 
commendation, the other only a chivalrous defence 
of penitent affection: ‘She has been forgiven 
much, and therefore loves much’: and it receives 
no assurance of world-wide remembrance, indeed 
it is mentioned but by one of the four Evangelists. 
In both cases there is a generous giving of costly 
ointment, and in both the ointment-box or vessel 
is also valuable ; we are therefore led to ask why 
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in the one case is the praise given so much greater 
than in the other, when the actions, at first sight, 
appear so nearly the same. 

St. Luke, who does not record the Bethany 
incident, does, however, record a word of great 
significance about Mary of Bethany. When 
Martha, in her loving anxiety to give our Lord the 
best possible entertainment, would have Mary join 
her in elaborating the feast, our Lord says of Mary 
that she had chosen the good part which should 
not be taken from her. If St. Luke was aware of 
the statement about the memorial of the anointing 
being made throughout the world, then his record 
of the good part, not to be taken away, is doubly 
significant. 5 

Again, when we consider other actions which our 
Lord signals out for special recognition, we find 
they are associated with special faith or insight. 
‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.’ ‘ Verily I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ ‘O 
woman, great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.’ 

Following this clue we may expect to find in 
Mary’s action an indication of special insight. Our 
Lord intimates that she had seized a passing oppor- 
tunity, ‘me ye have not always’; and He asso- 
clates the anointing in some way with His burial. 

It has been generally assumed that while others 
were anticipating a triumph—‘ Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh ’ was the cry of the multitude, 
and the Twelve were disputing as to precedence 
in the kingdom that was to be—Mary foresaw dis- 
aster. But would a gloomy foreboding of tragedy 
to come make that difference in the values we have 
seen our Lord setting on the two anointings. 
Thomas’s ‘Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him,’ wins no special approval. 

Let us look again at the words used. St. Mark’s 
account may be. phrased, ‘What she had, she 
rendered ; she has forestalled my burial,the wrapping 
of my body in spices, as is the manner of the Jews 
to bury.’ St. Matthew’s, ‘She has done this 
against my burial.’ Bishop Lightfoot, in his note 
on Col 2%, says that pros, like our English for, 
when used after words denoting utility, value, 
sufficiency, not uncommonly introduces the object 
to check or prevent or cure which the thing is to be 
employed. See also Thayer’s Grimm under pros 
i, rc. Lastly, St. John, reading as in T.R., 
‘Let her alone, she has kept it up to now for my 
burial, but now she uses it in a way I welcome,’ 
or, adopting the R.V. text, ‘Let her alone; she had 
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preserved her treasure until now that she might 
keep it for my burial, but now she uses it with | 
my approval.’ 

What had led her to change her purpose ? She 
looked from Lazarus to Jesus: ‘ The Master is the | 
resurrection and the life, can he need spices to — 
preserve him, when my brother came forth un- 
tainted from the grave ? Even if he die, as he has © 
said, he will rise again. I salute the Lord of life, 
I crown him victor.’ Here was an insight com- 
mensurate with the praise bestowed. Here was an 
insight which merited the word, ‘ Blessed is she 
that hath not seen, and yet hath believed,’ St. 
John’s equivalent to the praise in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, or to St. Luke’s ‘ good part, not to be 
taken away.’ Here was an insight to justify also 
St. John’s introduction of Mary in chapter 11 as the 
Mary of the well-known anointing. Here was one 
who ‘while she had the light, believed on the 
light, that she might become a child of the light.’ 
It is true she was not able to express her faith to 
others, not able to make it articulate, but pondering 
these things in her heart she was neither at the 
Cross nor at the tomb, but her Lord had understood 
her meaning, and it had greatly refreshed and 
cheered His heart; the house was filled with the 
odour of the ointment. Later on the empty tomb 
led St. John to realize, without seeing Him, that 
his Master was risen, but knowing Mary’s insight 
surpassed his own he placed her act alongside of 
the raising of Lazarus in the very heart of his 
spiritual Gospel. ‘These things understood not 
his disciples at the first: but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things 
were written of him, that he must rise again from 
the dead, and that they had done these things unto 
him ’ (Jn 121@ 20°). 

To Mary of Nazareth it was given to be the first 
to welcome the message of the Incarnation, and to 
Mary of Bethany first to believe the foretelling of 
the Resurrection. So doing she strengthened the 
sense of the joy that was set before her Master, 
and He endured the Cross, despising the shame. 
‘ Wheresoever in the world this gospel is preached 
there also that this woman hath done shall be told 
as a memorial of her.’ J. A. Woop. 

Witherley Rectory, Atherstone. 


SEER Sennen 


Fhe Relation of Sin and Meath 
in (Romans »v. 


Wuat is Paul’s idea of the relation of sin and 
death? It is generally answered that death is the 
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punishment of sin (Ro 6), ‘The wages of sin 
is death’ is often given as a proof text, but the 
chief ground for the answer is generally found in the 
previous chapter (512), This important passage 
traces the entry of death into the world to Adam’s 
sin; and under the influence of the Augustinian 
doctrine of Original Sin it used to be interpreted 
to mean that all his descendants sinned in Adam, 
and so were guilty of his sin. It is now generally 
admitted that this interpretation is mistaken. 
Augustine read ‘im quo’ in the Latin as the transla- 
tion of the é¢’ 6 of v.12, and translated it to mean 
‘in whom (Adam) all sinned,’ whereas it almost 
certainly means ‘ because all sinned.’ 

But if Paul means ‘all died because all sinned,’ 
another difficulty arises. He also says, ‘sin is not 
imputed when there is no law’ (518>). If this is so, 
how can it be said that all have sinned, and how 
can it be right for them to suffer death, the punish- 
ment of sin ? 

Dr. N, P. Williams in his learned and profound 
Bampton lectures offers an explanation. He points 
out that according to Paul’s principle, ‘ no law, no 
sin,’ the pre-Mosaic generations cannot be said to 
have ‘sinned,’ Yet Paul seems to suggest that 
they did sin, and they certainly paid the penalty 
of sin, ‘ death.’ 


, 


‘The answer,’ he says, ‘to the problem 
which shapes itself in the mind of the Apostle 
is, that during the pre-Mosaic period the 
human race, though incapable of committing 
sin in the strict sense of the term, was never- 
theless penetrated and infected by the miasma 
of a vague and undefined abstract “ sinfulness” 
(his italics). It would seem, in other words, 
that he invokes in his own thoughts the con- 
ception of “ original sin” in what the sequel 
will show to have been a somewhat nebulous 
form, in order to explain the universal domina- 
tion of death at an epoch when, according to 
the Jewish view of the Decalogue as the sole 
embodiment of the moral law, “actual sin” 
did not and could not exist ’ (p. 128). 

Again, he says, quoting a hypothetical line 
of thought in Paul’s mind, ‘though the pre- 
Mosaic generations could not commit sinful 
acts, they were hereditarily constituted in a 
sinful state’ (p. 129). 


One naturally feels great hesitation in differing 
from Dr. Williams, yet I am bound to say that 
this explanation does not seem to me possible, for 
it was not the substantive acts which Paul denied 
to the” pre-Mosaic generations on the basis of his 
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theory about the Law, it was the adjective ‘ sinful.’ 
To deny the sinful acts and posit instead a sinful 
state or a vague, undefined, abstract ‘ sinfulness,’ 
gets us no nearer to the Apostle’s view, and, in fact, 
is contrary to his explicit statements. There was 
nothing either vague or abstract or undefined 
about the evils which Paul recognized as typical of 
the Gentiles in the world of his own day, who were 
at least approximately in the same position with 
regard to law as were the pre-Mosaic generations 
(see Ro 1). In fact, if we are to make a distinction 
between state and acts, a contemplation of the facts 
of their evil deeds on the one hand, and of their 
being without positive law on the other, would lead 
us to say that their acts were sinful, z.e. contrary 
to law, but their state, in so far as it was not con- 
scious of law, was innocent. 

It is true, on the other hand, that to Paul it was 
the Law’s prohibition which constituted sin. In 
other words, only after the explicit declaration 
that anything ought not to be done can a man be 
blamed for doing it. The Law, that is to say, 
establishes the guilt of sin. But whether there be 
a law or no, some lines of conduct lead towards 
social health, others towards social disease. Till 
law recognizes this, and so commands men to go 
in the one direction and warns against the other, 
any one may without guilt do great evil. Accord- 
ing to Paul’s view, God does not then regard him 


.as a sinner, but the consequences of his wrong 


deed still remain evil. 

The distinction which underlies the Apostle’s 
thought here, then, is not that between acts and 
state. It concerns the adjective ‘sinful ’ and implies 
the denial of guilt to those, who, not knowing the 
Law, have committed acts contrary to it. So 
far as I can see, he can only mean by this passage 
in Ro 5 that though while the Law was not pro- 
mulgated God did not blame those who did wrong 
and did not reckon them sinners, yet for all that 
they died as a consequence of their sin. And this 
in its turn can only mean that Paul did not regard 
death in the strict sense as the Divinely inflicted 
punishment for sin, but as its natural consequence. 
For to think of death as the punishment of sin 
requires us to suppose that God reckoned up men’s 
sins to them and passed a verdict of condemna- 
tion upon them, which is exactly what is denied in 
the words ‘ sin was not imputed.’ 

To think of death as the natural consequences of 
sin harmonizes well with Paul’s words here and 
elsewhere. It implies that there are two parallel 
and related but not necessarily coincident sequences : 
a course of wrong-doing issuing in death, and 
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conscious breaking of the Divine law issuing in a__ vots (R.V. ‘reprobate mind’), which may well be 
Divine verdict of guilty. There are emphatic translated ‘a mind incapable of right judgment.’ 
words in Ro 2 in which Paul seems to say exactly To have such a mind need not necessarily be parti- 
this : ‘ As many as have sinned without the law shall _cularly painful to its possessor, but it secures that 
also perish without the law: and as many as have he continues in the course of wrong-doing. 
sinned under the law shall be judged by the law’ Paul then means in Ro 5 that all wrong-doing 
(Ro 27%), has as its end death, not as a Divinely inflicted 
This position is confirmed by a careful study of punishment, but as a natural consequence. When 
Paul’s doctrine of the ‘ wrath of God’ givenin Ror. the Law is known and rejected, Divine censure also 
It is natural to suppose from the phrase ‘wrath of follows, but where there is no law there is no 
God’ that a personal, passionate Divine interven- censure. Only wrong-doing in contravention of 
tion is intended. But the state of things which Paul known law can be called ‘ sin’ in the full and strict 
depicts is simply sin taking its natural course in meaning of the term. But in this passage the 
leading to more sin and consequent spiritual de- Apostle by a natural and easy inexactitude also 
gradation. It is no action of God, but rather His calls wrong-doing apart from law ‘ sin,’ but hastens 
inaction. If Paul had in these verses stressed the to explain that it is not properly so-called, and 
suffering of body and mind which men bring upon that the sin of Adam’s descendants till Moses, 
themselves by sinning, it might perhaps reasonably being without law, is not like his sin, which was 
be supposed that he regarded the process as a_ against law. 
Divine intervention in punishment. But through- I submit that this is both a simpler explanation 
out no stress whatever is laid on suffering, which is than that of Dr. Williams, and also that itis in 
in fact not mentioned ; the whole stress is on in- accord with the rest of the Apostle’s teaching. 
creased sin. Moreover, the final state of things W. E. Witson. 
depicted is summarized in the words ddd«ipos Selly Oak. 


a: 


Entre Qlous. 


Mysticism and Religious Education. a new emphasis in education. ‘The emphasis has 
‘The mystic is not a peculiarly favoured mortal been on methods of education that would promote 
who by a lucky chance has received into his life the conquest and control of external nature and 
a windfall from some heavenly Bread-fruit tree, that would prepare persons who could do things 
while he lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows. He successfully. There is no question about the 
is, rather, a person who has cultivated, with more results. The methods have worked. We can fly. 
strenuous care and discipline than others have We can travel at enormous speed. We can talk 
done, the native homing passion of the soul for the around the world. We can see what is happening 
Beyond, and has creatively developed the outreach on the surface of the sun and we are near neighbours 
of his nature in the God-direction. The result with the Pharaohs of Moses’ time. 
is that he has occasions when the larger Life with ‘But unfortunately this conquest of the external 
which he feels himself kin seems to surround him world does not make us better men. Our “1.Q.” 
and answer back to his soul’s quest, as a sensitized is high, but our hearts are neither trained nor 
magnetic needle, if it were conscious, might feel spiritualized. We know a great deal about radium 
itself enveloped by the currents that sweep back and helium, but we know very little about the 
upon it from the electrical storehouse of the sun.’ deeper processes of the Soul.’ 

So Professor Rufus M. Jones in his introduction First, he says, education and all that is meant 
to New Studies in Mystical Religion (Macmillan ; by spiritual culture must be pushed farther back 
7s. 6d. net). Starting from this account of the toward the headwaters of the child’s life. ‘The 
mystic, we turn with special interest to the third impulse and urge to correspond with the unseen 
chapter, in which Professor Jones deals with and the beyond appear very early in life, and they 
Mysticism and Religious Education and pleads for are profoundly, though of course unconsciously, 
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affected by suggestion and by the social atmosphere 

"of the family and the child’s group life.’ We 
should, following the example of the Hebrews and 
the Greeks, cultivate the imagination of our 
children. ‘ We train children to see and to dodge 
passing automobiles, a skill which is essential to 
survival, but we neglect the cultivation of the 
capacity to see the invisible, which is essential to art, 
to poetry, and to religion. I am advocating no 
slackening of attention to the automobile, but only 
more attention to the subtler realities which form 
and build the dimensions of the soul.’ 

Meditation is one way by which insight may be 
cultivated. Mothers in India begin to train their 
children in silent meditation long before they are 
taught letters or counting, but in our Western 
civilization it is well-nigh a lost art. ‘One of the 
greatest debts I owe my family for my early 
religious culture is due to the custom of silent 
worship every morning after breakfast. It was a 
busy home with heavy burdens of duties and 
labours, but we allowed nothing to interfere with 
the hush of worship which fed our lives with vital 
energies for the tasks of the day. The habit of 
turning the mind from outward things and events 
to an attitude of love and confidence toward an 
invisible presence became as natural to me as 
breathing. Children are far more mystical-minded 
than their elders suspect, and mystics would not 
be so rare if we made better use of the culture of 
silence in the lives of our children.’ 

The right use of great spiritual literature, espe- 
cially the Bible, is one of the most important in- 
fluences in the culture of the soul. ‘It helps more 
powerfully than any other influence I know of to 
foster the experience of unseen things.’ But we 
use it ineffectively in our Sunday schools. ‘If 
chemistry and physics were studied in the same 
rambling, hit-or-miss fashion which we apply 
to our study of Scripture we should never have 
discovered the truth about atoms or electricity. 
There is a vast amount of illuminating historical 
material at hand to interpret the background of the 
Old and the New Testament books. It is possible 
now to know the dramatic and vital issues which 
are woven into the tissues of this marvellous 
literature of the Spirit. There is hardly a line in 
these books which does not have a deep human 
interest and appeal, but almost nothing of all 
this filters down to the teacher of our boys and 
girls. The dramatic and vital aspects are masked 
and hidden. The thrilling heroic narrative is 
spoiled to make place for a pious “lesson.” The 
teacher is not an expert in kindling imagination, in 
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imparting vision, in making the unseen real, in 
fascinating the hearer with the story of national 
struggle, personal heroism, and undying loyalty.’ 
In our day schools and colleges, Professor Jones 
says, we should not wish to ‘shackle any man’s 
mind, or to force truth to fit into any traditional 
moulds, but we should insist that those who train 
our sons and daughters shall be reverent interpreters 
of truth, persons who feel a genuine concern for 
the moral and spiritual effect of their work upon 
the making of the lives which pass under their 
hands.’ 

‘Seminaries where ministers are trained should 
be nurseries of mystical life and experience. Our 
theology should spring out of tested and verified 
experience—the experience of the individual and 
the race. It should be constantly re-examined and 
revised, as all truth in this unfolding world should 
be. . . . But besides all this, every seminary should 
have one or more experts in the mystical way of 
life. The cultivation of the inner life must not be 
left to chance and accident. In using the word 
“expert,” I mean a person who “ has been there,” 
who not only knows the literature of this field but 
who has seriously travelled this way of life. There 
should be some real experiments made in the use of 
silence and meditation, and there should be an 
illuminating course in the writings and interpreta- 
tions of the great mystics. Technical, historical 
knowledge is not enough; there is need of sym- 
pathetic, appreciative interpretation with, as I 
have said, some well-guided attempts to practise 
the presence of God. In all such matters personal 
leadership counts for most, and disciples will be 
pretty sure to arrive if the master himself knows 
and travels the way on in front.’ 

The other studies in this volume are on ‘ Mystical 
Religion and the Abnormal,’ ‘Mysticism and 
Asceticism,’ ‘The Bearing of Mystical Experience 
on Organization and System,’ ‘ Mystical Experience 
and Organization.’ 


The Note of Joy. 


The story of the progress of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society during the year 1927-28 has just 
been published by the C.M.S. (Team-Work ; 1s. 
net). The author is anonymous, but we are told it 
is written by one who has herself come freshly to 
the missionary enterprise. In every field—Africa, 
Near East, China, Japan, and India—there are 
openings in plenty, but there is a crying need for 
workers. ‘A dispensary was reopened last year 
in the Punjab after a lapse of many years, and the 
women came crowding around it. ‘“‘We have 
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grown old,” they said, “ waiting for you to come 
back.’’’ 

The note of joy is recurring. In the chapter 
on India the author writes, ‘Often it is the 
changed lives of the villagers that bring others 
—caste and outcaste—into the Church. The Rey. 
D. L. Welikala of Kandy, Ceylon, received an 
anonymous letter from a Buddhist : ‘ I like to learn 
of your religion, because those two Christians living 
in our village are happier at all times than our 
people.” ’ One of the early chapters is The Team 
on Trial in East Africa. During the year Uganda 
celebrated a jubilee. ‘Somehow it seems wonder- 
fully fitting that Uganda should have celebrated a 
jubilee, for if there is one thing outstanding about 
the Church in Africa it is the note of joy. Canon 
Apolo of the pygmy forest is invited to become a 
Vice-President of th» C.M.S., and he replies: “I 
rejoice greatly to gse your very good letter of 
words of great blessing from God. I rejoice greatly 
that you elect me to the great council called General 
Committee ; and I, I agree with rejoicing to join 
that council.” The Rev. Andrea Mwaka reports 
the opening of two new schools in Tanganyika, and 
says that in other stations there is joy too. A 
patient in Iganga is told that it was God Who 
showed the doctors how to heal his leg and make 
him well. ‘ Yes, that is so,” he replied, ‘‘and I 
praise Him.’ We in England know what praise 
and joy mean too, but we are more staid, and 
perhaps a little duller about it all.’ 


Not Christian. 


‘Students are glad to come to meetings where 
they will hear about Jesus, and at the round table 
conferences that Dr. Stanley Jones is holding 
everywhere in student India, Christ’s Gospel is the 
theme. Among students and politicians too, the 
word Christian or Christ-like is used to denote the 
highest type of man. A Hindu student in Tinne- 
velly was complaining to his teacher about some 
action of which he disapproved. “It’s wrong, 
sir,” he said, “ it isn’t Christian,” ’ + 


Falsehood in War-Time. 


Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., has published a 
small book with the above title. It contains an 
assortment of lies circulated throughout all the 
belligerent nations during the Great War (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). The book should be bought, 
for though it will not make pleasant, it will make 

1 Team-Work, 79. 
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salutary reading. And the atrocity story 1s still 

with us. A letter, for example, appeared as re- 
cently as April 12, 1927, in the Evening Star, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. ‘The writer, Mr. Gordon 
Catto, answering another correspondent on the | 
subject of atrocities, wrote: “My wife, who in | 
1914-15 was a nurse in the Ramsgate General | 
Hospital, England, actually nursed Belgian women 
and children refugees who were the victims of Hun — 
rapacity and fiendishness, the women having had 
their breasts cut off and the children with their 
hands hacked off at the wrists.” 

‘Here was almost first-hand evidence noting both 
time and place. An inquiry was accordingly | 
addressed by a lady investigator to the Secretary 
of the Ramsgate General Hospital, and the following 
reply was received : 


** RAMSGATE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
4 CANNON ROAD, RAMSGATE, 
T0275 


‘““ Drar MapaAM,—I .am at a loss to know how 
the information about atrocities to women and 
children, committed by the German soldiers, could 
have originated in respect to Ramsgate, as there 
were no such cases received.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed)  “Sypney W. Smira.”’ 


Is there an atrocity story which we still believe 
because we got it on such apparently unimpeach- 
able authority ? It will be found here with its 
falsity proved through the efforts of Mr. Ponsonby’s 
investigators. Here are the stories of the passage 
of Russian troops through Great Britain; the 
mutilated nurse ; the Belgian baby without hands ; 
the corpse factory, and many others. Some of the 
stories arose through deliberate forgery ; others 
again through a genuine mistake, as in the following 
instance, There was a notice in The Times (agony 
column), July 9, 1916: 

‘ Jack F. G.—If you are not in khaki by the 2oth, 
I shall cut you dead.—Ethel M.’ 

The Berlin correspondent of the Cologne Gazeite 
transmitted this : 

‘If you are not in khaki by the 2oth, hacke ich 
dich xu Tode (I will hack you to death).’ 
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